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WHEN FOUND— 


hy ea February 7th last, the 107th anniversary of Dickens's birth, 

many admirers visited his grave in Westminster Abbey. and 
placed floral tributes on it. The ‘All Around Dickens Club,” of Boston, 
U.S.A., renewed their practice of sending a wreath and the Dickens 
Fellowship’ continued their custom, whilst a soldier member of the 
Montreal branch also placed a wreath with the others. Amongst the 
early visitors to place flowers there were members of the novelist’s 
family. During the day American and Colonial sailors and soldiers 
also did homage. 

During the past four years the Annual Conference of the Dickens 
Fellowship has been just a formal function for the re-election of officers. 
This year it will be on the scale of pre-war days, and will take place 
in London on May 30th and 3lst. Arrangements are now being 
made for it by a committee elected for the purpose. Definite details 
cannot at the moment be given, but full particulars will be forwarded 
to the various Branch Secretaries in due course. As we go to press 
the following details are under consideration. On Friday, May 30th, 
a reception of delegates will be held in the evening followed by a social 
function. The conference proper will start on Saturday morning 
at 10-30 at a central hotel, adjourned at 1-0 o'clock, and a public 
luncheon held from 1-30-0’clock to-3-0 o'clock, followed by a resumption 
of the Conference. In the evening another reception with a Whist 
Drive or some such social entertainment will be given. On Sunday 
morning, June Ist, delegates and friends will be asked to attend the 
service in Westminster Abbey, where it is hoped a special sermon 
will be preached on Dickens. In the afternoon a conducted ramble 
over Hampstead Heath, with tea at Jack Straw’s Castle, will bring 
the ofticial arrangements to a close. These, we understand, are only 
tentative arrangements, but full final particulars will he available 
in the course of the month. 

The publicity given in the press to the recent opiun case has created 
a renewed interest in the opium dens of the Kast end of London and 
they have been written up as though they were a new discovery. 
Naturally John Jasper’s visitor to Princess Pufter’s den in St. George's 
in the Kast has been frequently referred to. But no one seems to have 
pointed out that this particular den was no figment of the author's 
imagination, and that it actually existed at the time he was writing 


ae: 
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and that his description of it was identical with that in New Court 
kept by one Lascar Sal who became Princess Puffer in The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood whilst the John Chinaman of the book was George 
Ah Sing. - eK 

* zk * * * 

This particular smoking den was visited by Dickens more than 
once for the purpose of his story, and in the summer of 1869 he took 
his American friend J. T. Fields, with him. Describing the visit , 
Mr. Fields says ‘the original of the scene of its opening chapter, 
the opium eater’s den, was the last place we visited. In a miserable 
court at night we found a haggard old woman blowing at a kind of 
pipe, and the words which Dickens puts into the mouth of this wretched 
creature in Edwin Drood we heard her croon as we leaned over the 
tattered bed in which she was lying.’’ And it is on record that Long- 
fellow received a note from an American friend in London saying, 
I went lately with the same inspector who accompanied Dickens 
to see the rooms of the opium-smokers, old Eliza and her Lascar or 
Bengalee friend. Then a fancy seized me to buy the bedstead which 
figures so accurately in Edwin Drood in narrative and picture. I 
gave the old woman a pound for it and have it now packed and ready 
for shipment to New York. Another friend bought a pipe.” We 
wonder if that bedstead exists to-day ? Those who are interested 
in the subject of this opium den, which, however no longer stands, 
will find further references to it in an article by John Suddaby in our 
issue of August, 1916. 
. * * * * * 

A former compositor who helped to set Edwin Drood in type has 
been recalling that the manuscript was most difficult and almost 
unreadable. So bad was it, we are told, that it was obvious that 
Dickens could not read it himself, “for the changes that he made 
were nothing like the original. So that the work when it did appear 
was not a complete copy of the original manuscript.’”’ What nonsense 
is this. How many of Dickens’s (or anybody else’s) books as pub- 
lished are complete copies of the original manuscripts ? What about 
the bull in the china shop, altered in proof to King Charles’s head, in 
David Copperfield? Was that because Dickens could not read his 
own writing ? 

x % * * % 
- Asa matter of fact, Dickens's manuscript was not copper-plate, but 
we will venture to say this, that any compositor of decent intelligence 
would get on very well with a decent “take,” and the “takes ” 
could not be very small, because the manuscript of Drood exists 
clearly showing that it was not cut into small “ takes ”’ by the over- 
seer. . 

* * * = * 

This same gentleman declares that he was not favourably impressed 
by Dickens on the only occasion that he saw him. “ He was a strange- 
looking man, with long hair and rather badly dressed, and very ready 
to criticise adversely.” It is novel to read that Dickens was strange 
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looking, decidedly novel to read that he was rather badly dressed, and 
it is certain that in his later years his hair was not long. What is the 
value of reminiscences such as these ? 

The death of Miss Matilda Betham Edwards on the 4th of January 
last removes one of the last of the Victorian writers, whose works 
had considerable vogue in that rich period to which she belonged. 
She was a descendant, on her mother’s side, of the Betham family, 
one of whom, Miss Matilda Betham, was a friend of Charles Lamb. 
Miss Edwards was born in 1836, and at an early age began her literary 
career. Her first novel, “The White House by the Sea,” was pub- 
lished when she was twenty-one and was re-issued recently in a cheap 
form. Up to the time of her death she continued to write, and in her 
latter days her books were valuable contributions to French social 
and political history, on which she was a great authority. She was 
a contributor to Dickens’s papers Household Words and All the Ycar 
Round and was a great admirer of the novelist. Her first contribution 
to literature, was, indeed, “The Golden Bee” a poem for which 
Dickens gave her $5 i in 1856. She was associated with the Dickens 
Fellowship at Hastings where she lived, and on one occasion read a 
paper at one of the society’s meetings which she called “A Note on 
Charles Dickens.”’ It forms a charming little pamphlet full of inter- 
esting sidelights on the novelist and his influence. Speaking of the 
Entente Cordiale she said, “ Dickens I am almost tempted to call 
the foremost factor in Anglo-French friendliness. No English author. 
not Shakespeare Euaset. is ie $0 dear to French readers.” 

February the 22nd was the centenary of the birth of James 
Russell Lowell, America’s brilliant critic, essayist and poet, who was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1819. He was a man with a 
fine personality and endeared himself as much to his admirers in this 
country as in his own. Among his staunch English friends and acl- 
mirers was Charles Dickens, who met him first in Boston in 1842. 
Lowell was one of the committee who waited upon Dickens to invite 
him to the public dinner on his arrival in that city. It was, however, 
on the novelist’s second visit to the United States, in 1867, that the 
friendship became so intimate. They saw a great deal of each other 
and formed a strong mutual regard. Lowell was one of the immortals 
who dined together at Longfellow’s house when, beside the host, were 
gathered round the table Dickens, Agassiz, Lowell, Holmes and Bayard 
Taylor. What a feast of intellect ! In 1869 Lowell’s daughter was 
welcomed at Gadshill and made a stay ees 


* 
In the chapter on Mr. Lloyd Gbeee in a bebe entitled ** Uncensored 
Biographies,” the following comparison with Dickens occurs: ** There 


is a curious resemblance between his early life and that of Charles 
Dickens, and a parallel might be drawn, not inappropriately, between 
the effects of precocious experience of misfortune on these two men. 
Had John Dickens been a success, Charles would have found life 
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smoothed for him by school, university, and the rest; he would 
doubtless have gone to the Bar or passed into the higher Civil Service, 
and would have ended the usual “brilliant career ’’ in knighted and 
_ pensioned ease. But John Dickens made shipwreck of everything, 
and Charles, with his vivid nature and wounded middle-class pride, 
filled bottles and his soul with bitterness. To the end of his 
days he was haughtily conscious of the outrage, and let it envenom 
every dart of satire he hurled against English society.” 
* * co * BS 


On another page we reprint an article which appeared in The Times 
in January last, giving the result of the experiment the writer tried 
of reading a certain portion of Pickwick to children. It proved so 
successful that we ventured to emulate his example at a children’s 
party where the ages of the guests ran from eight to fifteen, but on 
a little different principle. Being the only elderly male present, we 
were pressed into the task of telling the story for the game of “ Family 
Coach.” Feeling that our imagination was not equal to such a 
strain, we hit upon the idea of reading the description of the coach 
drive to Dingley Dell, allocating to the children names of characters 
as well as objects mentioned therein. The result was a huge success. 
Not only did they enjoy the fun the game usually creates, but they 
were so thoroughly interested in the word-picture of Dickens that many 
forgot to move when their name was mentioned with the result that 
nearly every young person had to pay a forfeit. At the end of the 
story, disappointment was expressed by more than one that the 
“tale ’ had to come to an end so soon. 

% % 3 * * 

** Bill Sikes takes the Chair ” was the attractive title of a humorous 
little sketch in The Evening Standard some weeks ago. It was inspired 
by the announcement that the special constables were to be withdrawn 
from duty, and describes a supposed mass meeting of burglars and house- 
breakers held at the residence of Mr. Fagin to protest against the action 
of the authorities in not giving more warning, for it meant more work 
for burglars, and Bill Sikes moved that “‘ we at once strike if the 
Special Constables are taken off.”” Mr. Fagin seconded the motion, 
and said “It is up to us to see that those men, who have protected 
us from overwork, shall not lightly be dismissed.’’ On the motion 
being put it was carried nem. con. 

* * * * * 

Tn his new biography of his grandfather (reviewed in another page), 
Mr. Walter Jerrold quotes many of Douglas Jerrold’s famous mots. 
One of them, which we have not seen before, is especially good, and 
especially worth giving here. Forster was described by someone as 
playing the part of Boswell to Dickens, and Jerrold commented : “ He 
doesn’t do the Boz well.” 

Pa ee 

The January number of that excellent little series known as ** Books 
for the Bairns,” issued monthly by the Stead Publishing House, is 
devoted to the life-story of Charles Dickens, written by Norman 
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Croom Johnson and illustrated by Brinsley le Fanu. It is simply 
told and covers the ground fairly well. It comprises ten chapters, 
the first three of which deal with his parentage, early days, school 
career and journalism. The others take certain groups of his stories, 
his American tour, Public Readings, etc. It should serve its purpose 
well; although we have doubts whether to describe Dombey and Son 
and Martin Chuzzlewit as sermons on Pride and Selfishness respectively, 
it is calculated to send the little ones, who hate sermons on principle, 
- to the books themselves. 
3k a K 

Reference was recently made at an Educational Conference at 
University College to a child who confessed inability to name her 
favourite book. She wrote in her essay, however, “ But I have read 
David Copperfield most often. I have read it again and again, and I 
almost know it by heart.” On the other hand another lady was 
asked if she had any particular favourites among the novelists and 
made the astounding reply, ~* Well, it is a difficult question to answer, 
I have so many. But I think perhaps the two I like best of all are 
Charles Dickens and Charles Garvice.’’ Perhaps the Christian names 
had something to do with it. 

* * ** * 6 

A copy of The Pickwick Papers was recently advertised for sale in 
an American paper for 5000 dols., which is somewhere near £1000. It 
was described as an exceptionally fine and complete Set. Backs 
and wrappers were in every way perfect, not one part had been repaired 
and it had more interesting features and points than the Coggleshall 
and Lathan copies. The first seven parts were presentation copies 
from the Publishers with inscriptions in ink on the outside of each 
wrapper. Another set sold in London for £165 at the Hollams Library 
sale on the 12th March eaea 

The frontispiece of ree a Thaker to our present number 
is reproduced from a water-colour drawing by Alfred Bryan by the 
kind permission of Mr. A. Edward Newton, re Philadelphia, who owns 
the original. It also forms the frontispiece of a book by Mr. Newton 
entitled “ Amenities of Book Collecting.” Alfred Bryan was the weil- 
known caricaturist of the London Figaro and other papers, but was 
perhaps best known as the illustrator of the theatrical notes by 
‘Captious Critic’ in the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
He also executed a very fine painting of Charles Dickens giving 
one of his readings, which appeared in our issue of November 1907. 

* * * * * 

Two new Branches of the Dickens Fellowship have recently been 
inaugurated, one in Boston, Mass., U.S.A., on the 7th February last, 
with Mr. A. W. Rideout as President, and Mrs. A. Lincoln Bowles 
as Secretary ; the other in Lithgow, Australia, with Mr. Stanley H. 
Edwards (a son of the Secretary of the London Branch) as Secretary. 
Accounts of the proceedings will be found amongst the Branch reports. 

Tue Eprror. 
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“LITTLE DORRIT ” 
AND “THE EDINBURGH REVIEW” 


By W. KENT 


**F ITTLE DORRIT” has been sadly short of defenders. George 

Gissing, in his delightful book on Dickens, admitted a tempta- 
tion to regard it as Dickens's best work, and Bernard Shaw, with what 
seems like studied contrariety, has lavished praise upon it as one of 
the greatest books in the English language. These two powerful 
advocates have, however, hardly availed against a whole jury of 
adverse critics, and it is not surprising therefore that “ The Edinburgh 
Review ” made it a justification for a frontal attack upon its author. 
Yet it was not against the characterisation of the novel, which has 
been the target of most assailants, that “The Edinburgh Review ” 
discharged its artillery. Little Dorrit herself has often been ruthlessly 
vivisected, and not surprisingly, for to me she seems little more than 
one of Dickens’s dolls artifically ethicised ; Dolly Varden or Kate Nickle- 
by with a complete ready-made moral outfit. Clennam, too, is rather 
colourless, and I cannot but feel that had I been in Dickens’s confidence 
and seen his MS., I should have echoed: the adjuration of Mrs. F's 
Aunt (so beloved of William Morris)—‘ Bring him forard and I'll 
chuck him out 0° winder.” Dickens’s hero and heroine, in this, as in 
other cases, seem singularly devoid of the great gift of humour with 
which their creator was so libera!ly endowed, and his attempts to set 
them on a higher moral plane to those about them, conveys to the 
reader's mind something of the same impression as when he sees men 
walking on stilts. 

The ~ Edinburgh Review,” critic, it is now discovered, was Fitzjames 
Stephen. If Leslie Stephen, his more literary brother, ‘‘ damned 
Dickens with faint praise,” Stephen damned without qualification. 
To him such blemishes as have been mentioned were as nothing com- 
pared with what he regarded as Dickens’s exaggerated account of the 
abuses of Government departments which he considered was warranted 
to bring our national institutions into contempt. The critic, however, 
wisely conceived that a charge based upon a matter of fact was far 
more difficult to meet than one based upon « matter of opinion, and 
so as a make-weight to his missile he said :— 

~ Eyen the catastrophe in Little Dorrit is evidently borrowed 
trom the recent fall of houses in Tottenham Court Road, which 
happens to have appeared in the newspapers at a convenient mo- 
ment.” 

It is noteworthy that the title of the article, which appeared in the 
‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1857, was “‘ The Licence of ‘Modern 
Novelists,’ and that the fifth edition of J: 7s never too late to Mend 
having just been published, Charles Reade was pilloried with Dickens, 
both having committed the grievous offence of studying newspapers 
for inspiration. It isa little strange that while Stephen blames Dickens 
for allowing his imagination to stray in connection with the Cireumlo- 
cution Office (the novelist himself. it is seldom observed, refers to it 
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as an “ exaggerated fiction” in his preface), he seems to have felt it 
to be equally objectionable that Dickens should have countenanced 
a suspicion of borrowing an incident from real life as recorded in the 
newspapers. I fancy the attempt to discredit Dickens by suggesting 
that the foundations of Mrs. Clennam’s house only commenced to 
totter on the fall of certain houses in Tottenham Court Road, was 
really an attempt to put salt on the tail of the Radical vulture who, in 
the view of the more conservative legal mind of Fitzjames Stephen, 
would fain prey on the vitals of the British Constitution. How con. 
fident he must have felt of his success! The collapse of the houses 
(situated between Grafton Street and Warren Street), whereby six 
lives were lost, took place on the 9th May, 1857, and the last part 
of Intile Dorrit wherein the parallel incident was recorded was dated 
June, 1857. Further, in the account given by “ The Times” of the 
occurrence it is noted that a stack of chimneys were left, leaning over 
frightfully, on an adjoining house, and Dickens describes an isolated 
stack of chimneys on Mrs. Clennam’s house as being the last part to 
fall. Dickens’s reply to the charge, however, left his critic discom- 
forted and disarmed. In a long article which appeared in Household 
Words” on the Ist August, 1857, he stated that the whole of the 
chapter which relates the fa!l of the house was in type before the 
occurrence in Tottenham Court Road, and in face of this the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review ” could do nothing but submit, however, ungraciously. 
So there was published in the October issue the following curt con- 
fession :— 

“In answer to some of the remarks contained, in our review of 
Tittle Dorrit, Mr. Dickens states in ‘“‘ Household Words” of 1st 
August, that the catastrophe of that tale formed part of the original 
plan, and was not suggested by a contemporary occurrence. The 
coincidence we pointed out was therefore accidental.” 

18a 
There can be no doubt, as Dickens himself said, that a careful perusal 
of Little Dorrit would have saved the critic from so humiliating a 
retreat. The references to the unstable condition of the old house 
in the city are numerous enough. In describing Clennam’s arrival 
from China (Book I., Chap 3), Dickens says of the house :— 

‘“* Many years ago it had had it in its mind to slide down sideways ' 
it had been propped up, however, and was leaning on some half- 
dozen gigantic crutches; which gymnasium for the neighbouring 
cats, weather-stained, smoke-blackened, overgrown with weeds, 
appeared in these latter days to be no very sure reliance.” 


Of Mr. Flintwinch we are told in the same chapter :— 

‘His head was awry, and he had a one-sided, crab-like way with 
him, as if his foundations had yielded at about the same time as 
those of the house, and he ought to have been propped up in a similar 
manner.” 

Arthur Clennam goes to his mother’s room :— 

“Into a dim bed-chamber, the floor of which had gradually so 

sunk and settled, that the fireplace was in a dell.” 
¥ 
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In the course of the conversation which ensues, Clennam says of 
the house (Book I., Chap. 5):— — 


‘In my father’s earlier time, and in his uncle’s before him, it was 
a place of business—really a place of business and business resort. 
Now it is a mere anomaly and incongruity, out of date and out of 
purpose.” 


while, referring to Clennam’s subsequent inspection of the premises, 
the reader is informed that :— 


‘“There was not one straight floor, from the foundations to the 
roof.” 


The narrative returns to the house in Chapter 15, which commences 
as follows :— 


“The debilitated old house in the city, wrapped in its mantle of 
soot, and leaning heavily on the crutches that had partaken of its 
decay and worn out with it, never knew a healthy or a cheerful 
interval, let what would betide. If the sun ever touched it, it was 
but with a ray, and that was gone in half an hour ; if the moonlight 


ever fell upon it, it was only to put a few patches on its doleful cloak, 
and, make it look more wretched.”” 


In Book 2, Chap. 10, Clennam’s impressions of the house are again 
described : 
“Tt always affected his imagination as wrathful, mysterious and 
sad, and his nnagination was sufficiently inpressible to see the whole 
neighbourhood under something of its dark shadow.” 


while in Chap. 17 we are told that even old Dorrit, with the shadow 
of the Marshalsea never finally dispersed, wis dismally affected by it 
and its surroundings when he visited Mrs. Clennam to produce the 
police handbill :— 

‘* As he approached his destination through the by-streets and 
water-side ways, that part of London seemed to him an uglier spot 
at such a hour than he had ever supposed it to be. Many long years 
had passed since he had, seen it ; he had never known much of it ; 
and it wore a mysterious and dismal aspect in hiseyes. So powerfully 
was his imagination impressed by it, that when his driver stopped, 
after having asked the way more than once, and said to the best 
of his belief this was the gateway they wanted, Mr. Dorrit stood 
hesitating, with the coach-door in his hand, half afraid of the dark 
look of the place.” 

The house is as surely marked for doom as one of Dickens's villains 
suffering from insecure moral foundations, a‘ad its fate seems as natural 
as that which befalls Satis House in Great Expectations. 

Then there were the ominous noises. In Book I., Chap. 15, Mistress 
Affery describes these as resembling a rustle and a sort of trembling - 
touch, and in Chap. 29, which records the introduction of Blandois, 
dias Rigaud, to Mrs. Clennam, they are referred to as a tremble, a 
rumble, and a fall of some hght matter. When Clennam, accompanied 
hy the irrepressible Flora, goes over the house (Book II., Chap. 23), 
Shistress Affery again complains of the noises. She evidently considers 
(Book II., Chap. 50) that the correct explanation was the furtive 
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visits of Mr, Flintwinch’s twin brother and the vigilance of the ghost 
of Clennam’s real mother, but Dickens distinctly tells us that in this 
solution she was mistaken. When the fall of the house has been 
described (Book II., Chap. 31) he adds :— 


“The mystery of the noises was out now; Affery, like greater 
people, had always been right in her facts, and always wrong in, cee 
theories she deduced from them.” 

What, then, was the secret of the facts in question? I can only suppose 
it was the gradual falling away of the foundations of the house, possibly 
due to the work of rats, ““ Rats, cats, water drains ” being the explana- 
tion angrily given by Flintwinch to his terrified spouse in Book I., 
Chap. 5. 

The association of Rigaud with the impending fate of the house 
is not quite so clear as that the latter was destined to destruction. At 
the same time there is evidence enough. It was quite after Dickens's 
method to make the fate of a villain so dramatically complete and to 
show the house of iniquity falling with the man of sin. On Rigaud’s 
introduction to the house (Book I., Chap. 29) he is continually “fixing 
Mistress Affery with his stare. The noises are very disturbing during 
his conference with Mrs. Clennam, and Mistress Affery notices that 
Rigaud’s lips tremble and turn colourless, perhaps because he realises 
that the success of his scheme is wrapped up in its continued existence, 
and that the noises seem to threaten its demolition before they are 
complete, or because his knowledge of its guilty secrets made him 
superstitious. Dickens says definitely that Rigaud was awed by the 
house. When first beholding it he stood 

“ On the threshold, more out of the house than in it, as if he had 
no love for darkness and no desire to probe its mysteries.” (Book 
I., Chap. 29.) 

It is also noteworthy that Mr. Dorrit, after his visit to Mrs. Clennam 
(Book II., Chap. 17) dreamed of 

“The dismal house, saw the two people resolutely waiting, heard 
the woman with her apron over her face ery out about the noise. 
and found the body of the missing Blandois, now buried in a cellar. 
and now bricked up in a wall.” 

If we take the usual approximate interpretation of a dream, we may 
surely say that Mr. Dorrit’s saw fulfilment. 


TT: 


Incidents like the collapse of houses were, I need hardly say, far 
more common in early Victorian days than now, after a long succession 
of Building Acts, and there was nothing strained in introducing what 
Mr. Meagles called a * violent accident”? (Book H., Chap. 33), to 
terminate the House of Clennam at one stroke as a business and a 
structure. Indeed, Dickens, in Little Dorrit, was writing of a period 
somewhat earlier than the Victorian, as almost always in his books. 
It is noticeable, for instance, that although the advent of railways in 
London was almost simultaneous with the advent of Dickens as a 
writer, with very few exceptions, his characters travelled by coach. 
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The date of which Dickens was writing in Lzttle Dorrit is more precisely 
fixed by the imaginary epitaphs which John Chivery, Junior, drew up 
for himself, the year recorded therein~being 1826. In the days of 
George IV. building regulations were lax, and in view of the fact that 
Stephen devoted his attention in the main to a defence of the Circum- 
locution Office, it is worthy of remark that the “ Illustrated London 
News”’ of 16th May, 1857, in reporting the accident in Tottenham 
Court Road, said it was an illustration of the careless manner in which 
the officials appointed (under the Metropolitan Building Act) to watch 
over the erection of new houses performed their highly responsible duty f 

Little Dorrit is a great study of pride. In the Dorrit family, Dickens’s 
greatest achievement in the book (Little Dorrit being a literary, as 
she is a moral exception), we have the pride of poverty ; in the Merdles 
the pride of wealth ; in the Gowans the pride of blood ; in Mrs. Clennam 
the pride of religion; in the Barnacles the pride of power; in Miss 
Wade the pride of passion. The book is really an enlarged parable 
of the house built upon the sand. All those I have named built on an 
insecure foundation. Clennam and his wife build on a surer base, the 
first article of the former’s creed, according to Dickens, being “ that 
he must begin in practical humility with looking well to his feet on 
earth and that he could never mount on wings of words to heaven. 
Duty on earth, restitution on earth ; these first as the first step upward.”’ 

The tragedy is complete so far as the principal figures are concerned. 
The brothers Dorrit united in poverty and divided by ambition, are 
re-united in death when William Dorrit’s social structure collapses by 
reason of his absent-minded speech, an incident which of itself would 
have provided a sufficient culmination. Dickens, however, is not 
content. The Gowan-Meagles mesalliance does not bring him to 
relenting, and contrary to the expectation which Dickens by this time 
must-have aroused in his readers, Mrs. Gowan does not return to 
England to spend a period of comparative happiness as a widow in 
the house of Papa Meagles. Mr. Merdle, losing wealth, loses his hold 
on life, and shuffles out of the existence which he had shuffled through, 
a auicida: It was but natural that Dickens, hostile above all novelists 
to a religion of pride and gloom divorced from a high sense of social 
duty, should contrive to make the fall of the house of Clennam 
a double tragedy. So the house dramatically falls, and great was the 
fall thereof. Mrs. Clennam is left to a living death, unprotected from 
the scrutiny of men by its frowning walls, and Rigaud who builds 
his hopes on its security finds it a tomb. 


DICKENS AND THE EVERY-DAY MAN 
By L. V. ARDEN 


f Mas average Every-day Man does not love Dickens, but, neverthe- 

less, he thoroughly appreciates him, and the reasons are self- 
evident. Firstly, of all our classic authors, Dickens stands pre-em- 
ment because he is easily read, and therefore, easily understood ; as 
the Every-day Man (the Man-in-the-Street) is essentially a worken he 
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naturally appreciates that which his tired brain can readily absorb, 
and that is the idea I wish to convey in the words “ easily read ” and 
“easily understood.”” Secondly, Dickens did not ‘“ write down” to 
the level of his readers, but from our Every-day Man point of view, 
he was one of them, and he gave them of his talent and brains just 
in the manner one might imagine he would converse with them; that 
is, in real bonhomie fashion. I know these statements are open to 
controversy, but it has been said that controversy is the outcome of 
the one differing opinion in ten thousand; the Every-day Man is in 
the majority. 

Can any deny the faith-healing charms of a Dickens novel? I 
believe that Dickens frequently wrote to please his readers; yet he 
did not dissipate but adapted his genius to a particular theme; and 
knowing that Human Nature is not all bad, he saved the best until 
the last, and gave us happy endings. Follow this out and place any 
of his plots in the hand of one or two of our more modern writers, and see 
what they would make of them. How would Sir Hall Caine or Miss Marie 
Corelli have handled the characters in David Copperfield or Barnaby 
Rudge? In their hands the best traits in the natures and tempera- 
ments of the actors would have proved unavailing either against the 
circumstances of Fate, or useless in opposition to the machinations of 
the villains. But Dickens had another and a better way: there was 
good in nearly all his pen-subjects and he made his readers feel this : 
but not too quickly. Whilst reading one of his novels, I have frequently 
lived in a mist of doubt, feeling that I could not trust my best friend, 
but gradually the cloud lifts and the sunrays of trust shine out to 
warm and gladden a leaden heart. But the real faith-healing charm 
of his genius is more readily felt in some of his characters than in 
others. Take, for instance, the sympathetic bond between old Jonas 
Chuzzlewit and his ancient clerk, Chuffey. I have mentioned this to 
interested readers who would have it that it was more or less a matter 
of superstition on the part of old Jonas; but Ido not think so.. Jonas 
was not a good old man; indeed, I should hesitate to describe him as 
2 decent example, but at times, when one’s estimation of him has 
dropped to zero, the author gives a literary rub and shows a vein 
which is very like gold ; a mere streak, it is true, but there itis. There 
are other instances of a like nature, and some even more forcible than 
‘the above. 

Again, our Every-day friend will tell you that the impressions he 
gets from Dickens are lasting, and this is all he requires for his apprecia- 
tion. He cannot live with the characters of a book, for he has not the 
time, and for the same good reason neither can he follow out, or rather 
think out, the cross-currents of their varying fortunes; but he remem- 
bers to cheer on a friend with Micawber’s hopeful phrase that ‘‘ some- 
thing will turn up,” or to call a too-optimistic companion a Mark 
Tapley, or to anathematize a low cheat as a Fagin. Thus have the 
lessons of Dickens grafted themselves on to the busy brain of the man 
who lives in a hurry. Yet withal, I do not think that the Every-day 
aman loves his Dickens; there is appreciation, tribute to genius, 
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acknowledgment of the sympathetic touch, and even assent to the 
fact that Dickens has moved him to tears; but none of this constitutes 
affection. However, I am convinced that it is all Dickens himself 
_ would ask. - They honour his genius by reading and enjoying him, but 
I doubt if they trouble to understand him except in a superficial way. 

There is, too, another aspect of the subject. I have heard it said 
that Dickens is the present-day Shakespeare, but this gives me no 
satisfaction. Shakespeare is Shakespeare; Dickens is Dickens. The 
remark may mean that Every-day people find as many truly logical 
deductions and conclusions in Dickens as they do in Shakespeare, and 
in a more modern setting, thus appealing the more directly to them. 
However, it is useless and purposeless to compare one author with 
the other, for their schools, style, and probably their ambitions and 
hopes lay as far part as the poles, except that they were both geniuses 
in the great Brotherhood of Literature. But there is no gainsaying 
the fact that what appeals to many in Dickens appals others in 
Shakespeare, and naturally, vce versa. 

A quality in Dickens’s writings which pleases all, and which all 
agree on is, his absolute uniformity—consistency. It is a special gift 
which is not nearly so apparent in other writers. The Every-day 
Man is a peculiar animal who loves to recognise his acquaintances 
immediately ; Dickens helps him to that end. If Dickens described a 
man with a lisp, or a woman who was given to sighing, the characters 
do it, not occasionally when the author remembered these peculiarities, 
but so naturally and consistently that our Every-day friend might put 
his book away at a half-read chapter, and not take it up again for a 
whole month ; yet he has only to begin where he left off, and back 
comes trooping every idiosyncrasy of each individual member who 
forms the cast of the book. Thus is reading made easy and enjoyable, 
and done so simply and unostentatiously by the Master-mind behind 
the plot. 

I know a working man who declares that Dickens plotted to ensnare 
the reader, just as he entangled the characters in his works, and I can 
see what the man means. Of course, all other writers essay to do 
the same, and they succeed. but not, I imagine, from the same view- 
point. I believe this Everv-day man meas that Dickens did not 
merely wish to engage the attention of the reader, nor to hold him in 
excitement or wonder: ; as often as not, that is the result of the plot 
itself; but that the Master-mind desired his reader to imagine himself 
as one of the characters, or to recognise in nim one of his friends—or 
perhaps an enemy, and so be encouraged the more to follow his fortunes 
or trials with greater interest throughout the book. To my 
thinking, all this, and what has gone before, touches deeply our Every- 
day friend: there is the book ; “each character is its own index ; you 
see it in every line of its part: and it merely rests with our friend to 
find leisure to seat himseli with tired feet on the fender, and an inclina- 
tion for reading ; in five minutes he will be either asleep, or enjoying 
himself hugely. But those who can sleep over Dickens are tired 
indeed. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE CRUIKSHANK PLATES 
TO OLIVER TWIST 


By WILLIAM GLYDE WILKINS 


Q)TUDENTS of the works of Charles Dickens, especially those who 
‘7 are collectors of the first editions, know that the first publication 
of Olive: Twist was in the numbers of Bentley’s Miscellany, beginning 
in the first issue in January, 1837, and continuing unti! its completion 
in the April 1839 number. They also know that the first complete 
edition was published in 1838 by Richard Bentley in three 12mo. 
volumes, three months before its completion in the magazine. 

They also know that the last plate in this 1838 edition shows Oliver 
and his mother sitting before a fireplace, general]y known as the “ Fire- 
side ” plate, which was so unsatisfactory to Dickens that he wrote to 
Cruikshank asking him to draw a substitute for it. This the artist 
did, and the new plate was used in the last number of the story in 
Bentley’s Miscellany, and in all subsequent editions of the complete 
work. 

Dickens sent his friend Forster a copy of the letter to Cruikshank 
asking him to design a new plate. This copy is now in the Forster 
Collections in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and is reproduced in 
jac-sumle in the Museum's catalogue of the 1912 Dickens exhibition. 
The text of this letter is given by Forster in his life of Charles Dickens 
in the Chapter on Oliver Tirist, and also a fac-simile in the Chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Splendid Strolling.” 

Forster commenting on the letter, says: ‘‘ This letter... .. entirely 
disposes of a story promulgated in America, which story was to the 
effect that Cruikshank claimed to have suggested the plot of Oliver 
Twist to Dickens,” but Cruikshank himself said. in a pamphlet published 
by him in 1872 in reply, entitled “ The Artist and the Author”: “I 
have in private society .... always explained that the original ideas 
and character.. ..emanated from’ me—and the reason why I publicly 
claimed to be the originator of Oliver Twist.” 

Mr. Layard, in his book ‘‘ Suppressed Plates,” says, regarding the 
‘« Fireside ” plate, that while it is generally supposed the artist im- 
mediately proceeded to comply with Dickens’s request, this was em- 
phatically not the case, and that instead of acting on Dickens’s request 
the artist added a large amount of work of a stipply nature to the 
original plate. This worked-over plate was not satisfactory to Dickens, 
and was therefore not used in succeeding editions. Mr. Layard says 
a print of this worked-over plate was in the collection of Mr. H. W. 
Bruton, which was sold at Sothebys’ in London in 1897. 

As is generally known, Cruikshank finally acceded to Dickens’s 
request, and prepared the substitute plate showing Rose Maylie and 
Olver at Agnes’s tomb, but it is not so generally known that this 
sketch as first submitted to Dickens by the artist was not satisfactory 
to the author. 

The original sketch of the substituted plate was one of many given 
by the artist to John B. Gough, the great temperance advocate and 
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‘ecturer, who was an intimate friend of Cruikshank’s. This sk«tch 
is now in the possession of Mr. Charles Sessler of Philadelphia. It 
shows Rose Maylie and Oliver standing before the tablet in memory 
of Agnes, and has very little detail in the back-ground. The lower - 
margin contains a small sketch of Oliver, with the words “ Oliver 
Twist”? in Cruikshank’s handwriting above it. 

At the top of the sheet is Dickens’s signature in ink, and there can 
faintly be seen evidence of some writing near the signature that has 
been erased. Along the right-hand side there is noted, evidently in 
Cruikshank’s own handwriting : 


‘* Charles Dickens’ autograph, with a mem, 
‘Rose and Oliver Twist,’ scratched out too old ; 
by G. Cruikshank.” 


The artist, in the etching of the new or substitute plate, evidently 
made Rose and Oliver look younger, for this plate must have satisfied 
Dickens, as it was used in Bentley’s Miscellany and all succeeding bound 
volume editions. It is pretty generally known, however, that in the 
edition in monthly parts published by Bradbury and Evans in 1846, 
and all later editions this plate had been worked over by Cruikshank, 
the principal change made being that while Rose Maylie’s dress was 
originally light in colour, in the touched-up plate, it has been turned 
into a dark one. 

Mr. John C. Eckel, in his book ‘‘ The First Editions of the Works of 
Charles Dickens,” says, regarding the 1846 edition: ‘‘ With drawings 
touched up, enlarged, and with different backgrounds, an edition in 
ten monthly parts was issued by Bradbury and Evans. This in volume 
form was bound in slate-coloured cloth.” 

Mr. Eckel’s statement regarding the enlargement of the plates is 
correct so far as the paper being 8vo. in size, instead of 12 mo., but not 
as to the size of the etching itself ; he is, however, correct in regard to 
the “‘ touching up ” and backgrounds. This ‘“‘ touching up ” is of such 
an extent in some of the plates that the writer believes collectors of 
first editions will be interested in having their attention called to the 
changes in what may properly be called the second state of these 
plates :— 

Olwwer Asking for More. The opening of the door on the left in 
its first state is hatched horizontally and diagonally. In the touched 
up plate, the hatching is with heavier and vertical hatching added. 

Oliver escapes being bound apprentice to the Sweep. Hatching of 
the floor greater in extent and of the magistrates’ desk darker than 
in first state. 

Oliver’s reception by gin and the boys. The entire walls, 
ceiling and floor hatched much darker than in original plates. 

Master Bates explains a professional technicality. Hatching of 
floor in foreground and wall on right hand much greater in extent 
and the ceiling beams are nearly twice as long as in original. 

The Burglary. Entire rear wall and wall on left hatched very 
black, while in the original they have very little or no hatching. 
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Entire door hatched vertically, which in original shows all vertical 
boards without hatching. 


Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Corney taking tea. Entire surface of walls 
and floor darkly hatched, while in original there is very little hatch- 
ing. 


ORIGINAL SKETCH FOR THE SUBSTITUTED PLATE FOR 
‘“QLIVER TWIST” 


By George Cruikshank 


e 

Mr. Claypole as he appeared when his master was out. Hatching 
of walls and window curtains much heavier than in original. 

Oliver Twist at Mrs. Maylie’s Door Matching in right-hand 
column and front of door step much greater in extent than in original. 

Oliver waited on by the Bow Street Runners. Entire ceiling, rear 
wall and window curtains heavily hatched. In original the window 
curtains are white. » 


Mr. Bumble degraded in the eyes of the Paupers. Entire extent of 
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floor hatched, which in original is only partly hatched and showing 
much more white. 

Mr. Fagin and his pupil recovering Nancy. Hatching of ceiling, 
wall, floor and pillow covers greater surface than in original. 

Rose Maylie and Oliver. In Bentley’s and in the second and third 
three volume editions, Rose Maylie’s dress is almost all white, while 
in the 1846 octavo and all succeeding editions it is entirely black. 


Whatever touching up that has been done, if any, of the remaining 
plates is so slight as to be hardly discernible. 


IN MEMORIAM 
CHARLES DICKENS 1812 to 1870 


ny LITTLE while we breathe, and then again 
A little while, and we yield up our breath. 
And thus with thee! A few short hours of pain, 
All we could wish, all we that here remain, _ 
To crown a life like thine with such a death. 


For thou hast lived to make a wond’ring world 
Smile with thy smiles, and sorrow with thy tears ; 
And with imperishable flag unfurled 
To champion Right, to beat down Wrong, hast hurled 
Keen words abroad that pierced our hearts and ears. 


Bare unto thee the souls of men appeared, 
And all the kindly attributes that age 

Or youth had were to us by thee endeared, 

So that men loved thee, and no woman feared 
The lambent splendour of thy stainless page. 


To such a life, what end could be so sweet 

As one that found thee labouring for us still ? 
Surcharged with honours, fairly won and sweet, 
Ere Time, with eager and intolerant feet, 

Could crush’ the power to do, or bend the will ? 


Where all have lost, there all must mourn: e’en those 
Who no pre-eminence of grief assume, 
Will throng around the place of thy repose. 
We, bidding thee adieu at life’s sad close, 
Now lay this humble wreath upon thy tomb 


There let it lie !—Perchance, for thy dear sake, 
These lives may from the touch of Time be free, 
He cannot harm thee :—for in heaven to wake, 
And yet to live with us on earth, shall make 
A double immortality for thee. 


The Period, June 18th, 1870. 
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RE-READING PICKWICK 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 


How many years it is since I read Pickwick for the fest time it is 

not my intention to reveal; it was in the days of my youth, 
and I did not re-read it until a week or so ago. Bits of it I had re-read 
upon occasion ; the trial scene, of course, was familiar to me. Several 
times I had started out to read it again, but had always been choked 
off by the first few chapters, which seemed, and still seem, to me to 
be very poor fun, quite unworthy of the writer and of the rest of the 
book ; in them Mr. Pickwick is not the living character that he 
becomes later on. 

However, this time I decided I would read steadily through, from 
first line to last; I have done so; I am very glad that I have done 
so, for I believe that in Pickwick Dickens did as good work as ever he 
did ; also, alas, he did some of his worst. 

A general impression left of this re-reading is that Dickens worked 
best when not harnessed to a plot. His was a go-as-you-please muse, 
and I really do wish he had never attempted the weaving of a plot, 
which always seemed to hamper him and in the construction of which he 
never showed himself really skilful; the one possible exception being 
A Tale of Two Cities, the least characteristic of his writings. 

As I have already said, the first nine or ten chapters of Pickwick: 
make hard reading, the fun to my mind being very forced. I don’t 
think the sporting-adventures idea, which he was asked to elaborate, 
fired his fancy ; certainly Mr. Pickwick did not fit very well into this 
scheme. But once he had shaken himself free from this idea 
Dickens promptly shows himself at his very best; Mr. Pickwick 
springs to life a very tender figure of fun and Sam enlivens like sun- 
shine every page on which he makes his appearance. I do not mean 
to say that there is nothing worthy in these early chapters ; there are 
old Wardle and his mother, a delicious pair of portraits, the beginnings 
of Jingle, who is far finer later on m the story, and the fat boy ; 3 but J 
really ‘cannot see much to praise in the overdone farce of the duel, the 
field day and the cricket match, the latter being particularly strained 
and dull. JI cannot believe that at the time of his writing it Dickens 
knew much about cricket ; was ‘ look out ”’ ever used for “* fielding ”’ ; 
could the wary Dumkins hit a ball very far with the “ tip” of his bat, 
and could it “ bound far away over the heads of the scouts,” and why 
“scouts ’’; does Podder show skill in missing the bad balls, shouid 
he not have hit them, and what ¢s the meaning of ** in an early period 
of the winning game Dingley Dell gave in ?” 

In these opening chapters the fun does not bubble over, is not 
irresistible, as it is in the best Dickens ; it is for the most part foreed, 
has not the flavour of the true Dickens vintage. 

While I think of it, what a terrible amount of strong liquor is imbibed 
by various males and females in Pichwich; for my own part I cannot 
see anything comic in drunkenness, which, of course. was far more 
common among decent folk in the early part of last century than it is 
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now. Then it was a venial offence ; a dear old lady, a friend of Dickens, 
told me that it was not in her youth considered offensive for the men 
to enter the drawing-room after dinner considerably elevated. 

Of the members of the Pickwick Club, only Mr. P. himself greatly 
interests me. Tupman is a bit of a bore, Snodgrass scarcely comes to 
life, and Winkle is rather too silly. But Mr. P., especially when his 
character is fully developed toward the end of the story—well, who with 
a heart can help growing fond of him? With Micawber and Dick 
Swiveller, Sam Weller forms a member of a perfect trio, all—to my 
mind—not only delightfully funny, but thoroughly human. Jingle 
and his satellite, Job Trotter, don’t catch hold on me until they appear 
in the Fleet Prison ; then they do “ get home.” It called for wonderful 
skill on the writer’s part to turn Jingle from a somewhat mechanical 
figure of fun into a human being. There are many other wonderful 
portraits, many excellent touches of pathos, a quantity of great fun ; 
but there is no need to make a catalogue. 

There is much historical interest in Pickwick for it gives in 
many places a vivid picture of days which belong to a now 
distant and dim past. The chapters dealing with the Fleet are 
historic documents, so are many of the descriptions of coaching days, 
of bygone hostelries and eating houses; and incidental references to 
domestic and public manners and ways. 

But, oh, dear! why did Dickens comply with a custom, which 
he himself calls “ unquestionably a bad one,” and write those brief 
closing biographical notes ? And why does he remind the reader that 
the people with whom he has been meeting are no more than “ ¢m- 
aginary friends ?’’ Why will writers of fiction rub in the fact that the 
tales they give us are fiction? This is not fiction—no, I won’t admit 
it; Mr. Pickwick, Sam & Co., did live once upon a time and Charles 
Dickens was their worthy biographer. 

On the whole, what impression did this re-reading, this renewal of 
old friendships and old acquaintances, make ? It is a wonderful work ; 
on the whole the best that Dickens accomplished ; full of verve, good 
humour, good fun and good folk. Written with splendid vigour and 
with apparently inexhaustible imagination. Never again did Dickens 
reach quite the same height of animal spirits ; in all his after work, he 
was, I think, handicapped with self-consciousness and with the know- 
ledge that much was expected of him. It was a glorious sunrise, fol- 
lowed by a mellow, wondrous summer, and autumn and winter came 
not at all. 

Yes, indeed, Pickwick is a book to be re-read; often. 


Hy been) MITCHEL, the Irish patriot, was an admirer of Dickens 
He recorded in his ‘‘ Jail Journal,’’ the comfort he derived from 
the novels of Dickens during his imprisonment. (See ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens ” (Sala), 1870, p. 23.) 


J. ARDAGH. 
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DICKENS AND HIS CRITICS 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, ‘‘ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS,”’ 
AND ‘“‘PHIZ” 


A Correction 


‘N the article “ Dickens and his Critics,” in our last issue, the writer, 
Mr. J. B. Castieau, makes the following statement :— 


In regard to Anthony Trollope’s intrusion into politics, it recalls 
® curiosity in criticism attributed, in his biography, to that eccentric 
and ill-tempered author. He was a great admirer of Dickens. 
Indeed, he acknowledged his inspiration to him. Yet he expressed 
the opinion that the success of The Old Curiosity Shop and Oliver 
Twist was primarily ascribable to the illustrations of Cattermole 
and Cruikshank. He went further and said that Charles Lever and 
Harrison Ainsworth were “‘only saved from complete failure”? by 
the same artists. The vogue of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays ” he 
ascribed to the illustrations of Hablot K. Browne. 


Sir Fredezick Macmillan has written to us asking if we could give 
him the reference to the statement, as he certainly could not find it in 
Trollope’s “ Autobiography,” and pointing out that ‘Tom Brown's 
Schooldays ” was never illustrated by Phiz. 

As there was no time to refer the matter to the writer, who lives in 
Australia, we set to work to hunt out tbe reference ourselves and even- 
tually ran to earth the source from which we believe the paragraph in 
question had been evolved. 

In Mr. T. H.S. Escott’s ‘* Anthony Trolloppe : His Work, Associates 
and Originals,” published by John Lane in 1913, on pages 137 and 
138 occurs the following :— 


‘** Who shall say how much in its mental pictures of Mr. Pickwick 
and other Dickensian beings the popular imagination was helped 
by the illustrations of ‘ Phiz’? Would the Rugby boys, for instance, 
described in ‘‘ Tom Brown,” have roared with laughter, as they did, 
if Hablét K. Browne’s pencil had not breathed a new reality into 
the novelist’s account of Mr. Winkle’s equestrian difficulties, of 
Jingle’s boasted performances in the West Indian cricket-field, or 
into the fat boy’s fiendish interruption of the tender passages between 
Rachel Wardle and Tracy Tupman? Dickens also derived scarcely 
less signal service from George Cattermole in The Old Curiosity Shop, 
and from George Cruikshank in Oliver Twist. With writers of less 
genius than Dickens, such as Charles Lever and Harrison Ainsworth. 
their personages and situations were often saved only from complete 
failure by the same artist’s help. 


This surely is the paragraph which Mr. Castieau used and which he 
so very badly paraphrased. It will be seen that he not only credited 
Trollope with saying what his biographer Mr. T. H. 8. Escott said, 
but jumbled up those words into a statement which is both maccurate 
and absurd, for neither Trollope nor Mr. Kscott even hinted that “ Tom 
Brown's Schooldays ” was illustrated by Phiz. 
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THE HUMANISM OF DICKENS* 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


Abate title of Mr. W. Walter Crotch’s new volume might arouse 
an expectation—or shall I say an apprehension ?—that he had 
alighted upon a new mystery, and that henceforth we were to be 
involved in controversy and be divided into camps of friendly rivalry. 
Happily we are spared any such misfortune. There will be no hot 
discussion about Mr. Crotch’s premises or conclusions ; only agreement, 
combined with a profound sense of gratitude that he has accomplished 
a pleasant task with ability, has given out bounteously his wealth of 
literary information, and has enabled us to understand the position 
which Dickens occupies amid his contemporaries and as the successor 
of a notable line of authors. 

The thesis is not personal, but academic. In order to get at the 
“ secret’ of Dickens, Mr. Crotch has explored a considerable tract of 
English literature, and has shown how Dickens was a development of 
his predecessors, and how he was distinguished from them by certain 
characteristics essentially his own. How comes it that he stands out 
from the novelists of his own and earlier times, that he is marked off 
from Fielding. and Richardson, that he transcends Kingsley, Collins, 
George Eliot, Lytton, and others, with whom he was akin, who were 
themselves great and popular, but who never attained his extent of 
appeal and have not retained his irresistible hold on the community ? 

How is it he exercised, and still exercises so vast an influence ? 
How is it while other authors are a vogue, he is permanent, as loved 
and as potent during one generation as another? Find the answer 
to these questions, and you penetrate to the “secret”? of Dickens. 
it is this “secret”? Mr. Crotch sets himself to explain. In order to do 
so he has to review and estimate the writers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, show what they accomplished, and reveal where they 
paused or where they failed; and then, having completed a most 
exhaustive analysis—as appreciative as it 1s discriminating—he proceeds 
with equal care and with forceful argument to expound the higher 
accomplishment of Dickens and the complete triumph of his art. The 
“* secret ’ could be summed up in one word—* Humanism.” 

But that word, of course, requires definition and illustration, and to 
show how Dickens introduced the new note of humanity into his 
works, and in this respect surpassed all the romancers and realists of 
the age, involves a close study of literature in general. Few men 
would have undertaken so large a project. Mr. Crotch, with his ex- 
tensive knowledge of English literature in general, does not shrink 
from it. ; 

Beginning with an examination of the “ English Note in Literature,” 
Mr. Crotch proceeds to show how Dickens was without insularity— 
indeed, Mr. Crotch might have added that in his Podsnap and Sapsea 
exposures he warred against it—and that he made no slavish con- 
cessions to society convention or political prejudice. He was revolu- 


* The Secret of Dickens, by W. Walter Crotch. Chapman and Hall. 7/6 net. 
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tionary in his whole-hearted campaigns for the common good. Wealth 
did not overawe him; his only concern was merit. His intense love 
of justice made him a fervent crusader for the deserving poor. He 
would raise the low, help the fallen, and thus make possible a happier 
and more contented England. As he said in h s felicitous introduction 
to the Uncommercial Traveller, the firm he represented was Human 
Interest Brothers. So do we come to the “ secret ”’— 


“Tt was this outlook on life at its beginnings which segregates 
Dickens from all other writers of his time. It constitutes his peculiar 
genius. It inspired his peculiar method of working. It enshrined 
his whole presentment of life and character. It was at the root 
of his re-action against the verbal license and the coarseness of 
Smollett and Fielding, and the vogue of the pornographic which 
passed on from the Eighteenth Century. It was at the root of his 
reaction against the romantic delineation of crime, and the general 
atmosphere of license and licentiousness in the manners, conduct 
and morality which were projected from the bad old times of the 
previous century into the early Victorian Era. His great object was 
to help to sweeten and lighten this atmosphere of his own time ; and 
he used the Child as a medium of art and ethical appeal.” 


That, in an early chapter, really puts the whole case concretely ; the 
remainder of the volume is elaboration and abundance of illustration. 
To us who, for one purpose or another, have made a special study 
of eighteenth-nineteenth century literature, with its artifice, conceits, 
false glitter, and formalism, the truth of the matter was obvious enough. 
Apart from the moral tone of most of the early writers, what did the 
majority do (Richardson excepted) to touch the heart, to excite real 
human interest, to make us feel that the characters were fellow-crea- 
tures? We may be entertained by their adventures, and we may be 
excited by the dramas in which they play a part; but seldom indeed 
are we moved tosympathy. But Dickens reached our emotions. We 
were, and are, personally affected by his stories; we weep over Paul 
Dombey and Little Nell, we mourn with Peggotty, we hate Fagin and 
Carker, we admire Jarndyce, we would shake Tom Pinch by the hand, 
we love Bella Wilfer, we worship Agnes. They are all possibilities— 
we know them or their prototypes. But we never know the faultless 
monsters of virtue, the insipid heroes, the doll-like paragons, the angelic 
heroines, of artificial romance. And can we imagine Fielding, or 
Smollett, or Mrs. Gore, or Mrs. Radcliffe, or Lever, or Harrison Ains- 
worth, giving us “ the Child as a medium of Art and ethical appeal ? ” 
Mr. Crotch’s account of the rise and development of the novel is a 
masterly performance, and with his estimates of the leading craftsmen 
in this literary domain I find myself wholly in accord. He praises 
skill, but he unerringly places his finger on the inherent weakness of 
their schemes. Most of them lacked purpose. Every story from 
Dickens’s pen was exalted by purpose, and whether his method was 
to make us smile or weep, to burn with indignation, or to be roused 
to anger, the purpose was achieved—we discovered abuse and we 
were impelled to reform. ‘Human sympathy was at the heart of 
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everything Dickens wrote,” said Forster, and Mr. Crotch quotes it as 
the text for his powerful and impressive chapter on “ Dickens the 
Humanist.” I am glad to see, in this.connection, the high position 
he accords to Hard Times, a tract in the form of a novel, a sermon 
infused with the sublimest Dickens gospel, an indictment of evils as 
pitiless as they deserved, a defence of the oppressed as glorious as 
religious fervour could inspire. The value of this impassioned work 
is not always so clearly perceived as it has been by Mr. Crotch; in 
these pages, full justice is at last done to it. 

The range of the volume is so wide, the matter it contains is so 
profuse, the subjects treated are so full of suggestion, that a short 
article can only touch on casual matters. I should like to traverse 
the chapters, to discuss with Mr. Crotch his opinions on authors, to 
take up his contrasts and comparisons of Dickens with, say, George 
Eliot and Thackeray and Mrs.Gaskell, and so forth. I should seldom 
combat his conclusions, for our thoughts seem to run much upon the 
same lines, but it would be a pleasure to go over the ground together, 
and perhaps there would be a mutual profit. I must content myself 
with a strong recommendation of a very stimulating work, a work, 
too, that is valuable apart from the Dickens material it contains, for 
it is a close study of a long and interesting literary epoch when the 
novel was being evolved until it reached its supremacy in David Copper- 
field, Bleak House, and Martin Chuzzlewit. But despite deliberate 
discursiveness, Mr. Crotch keeps his object steadily in view, and reaches 
it triumphantly by showing our master-novelist as the real humanist 
also. 

Mr. Crotch has not only a literary and ethical, but a patriotic purpose 
in working out his thesis :— 


“Tn sunmunoning the public interest once more to the greatest 
novelist of modern times, I feel that I am doing the specific work of 
our Western civilisation against the hated reactionaries of Germany. 
For out of our distinetive English fiction and its criticism there 
inevitably emerge those incentives for action and ethical conduct 
which wil], in the end, bring spiritual victory to the nation in as 
sure and decisive a manner as our victory of arms has been achieved. 
Any study of Dickens means a spiritual urming of the people for 
Democracy.” 


The volume has therefore a double, if not a triple, significance for the 
times, and Dickensians will read it not only with appreciation, bnt 
with exultation. 


MEMORIES OF “ PICKWICK” 


WRITER in Blackwood stated that when a schoolboy there 
suddenly occurred to him one Sunday in church, and in tlic 
middle of a very dull sermon, the memory of a humorous episode in 
Pickwick that impelled him to burst into a prolonged fit of laughter 
which led to his being at once removed from the sacred edfice by the 


headle. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THE BLIND 


1 ashane recently stumbled across the following quotation from 
George Dolby’s book ‘“‘ Dickens as I knew him,’ I thought it might 
prove interesting reading for Dickens’s admirers, in view of the work 
that has been executed by the Fellowship in providing books for the 
Blind. 

The quotation refers to that time when Charles Dickens was 
leaving America for ever and the state of his health being so bad that 
it rendered him impossible to accept any invitations to meetings 
either of a public or private. character. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. O. WoopHEAD, 


“ Although disappointed in this respect,” says Dolby, ‘there 
was one pleasure which he had promised himself, in which he was 
determined not to be thwarted, and which, not being dependant 
on his personal presence, was the easier of accomplishment. The 
difficulty which presented itself was as to the manner in which 
he could carry out his design. He was desirous of leaving behind 
him, in a substantial form, some trace of his second visit to America. 
It was not easy to decide on the course to be adopted .... Going 
into his bedroom on one of my midnight visits I found him as usual 
wide awake and very cheerful. Desiring me to sit down, he had 
a matter on his mind which was causing him great anxiety and then 
took me into his confidence. Having visited one of the Blind 
Asylums in Boston during the early part of his visit there, and his 
sympathies being always with the afflicted, especially the dumb 
and the blind, he had been much struck (as he had been at home) 
with the limited area of literature placed at the disposal of these 
sufferers, the new Testament and Doctor Watts’ Hymns being in 
his experience the only books ever placed in their hands. For 
the former no one had a greater reverence than himself, it being 
the book of all others he read the most, and ‘ the one unfailing guide 
in life’; but with all his admiration and reverence for this book, 
it was always a mystery to him that the blind had no other books 
than these two placed in their hands with which to while away 
the hours of their perpetual darkness. So he gave me instructions 
to ascertain the cost ef having one of his own books ( The Old Curiosity 
Shop) produced in raised letters for the use of the Blind in each 
Asylum in the Union. I was bound to secrecy in the matter and 
was permitted only to take the kind Doctor of the Asylum into 
my confidence. This being done, and a calculation having been 
made of the cost (an appreciable sum of money), the order was 
given, and some months after we had left America the books were 
distributed. So wel! did the Doctor keep the secret, that the dis- 
tribution of the books was the first intimation the public had of 
Mr. Dickens’s kindness. . .. The scheme having been so successfully 
carried out, no reference was ever made to it afterwards, either in 
public or private, which, to some extent, is to be regretted, as so 
noble an act, if made public, might have suggested to the minds 
of the benevolently disposed persons (who are frequently at a loss 
to know in what way to bestow their charity), to do a similar act 
for the suffering blind in this country.” ‘ 

Gq 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD 


By J. W. T. LEY 


‘ 5 poe Dickensian will give a hearty welcome to Mr. Walter Jerrold’s 

4 new biography* of his famous grandfather. Because Douglas 
Jerrold was one of Dickens’s best-liked friends ; because he and Dickens 
were delightfully associated in the famous amateur theatricals which 
formed one of the pleasantest interludes in Dickens’s life; because he 
was a man after Dickens’s heart and therefore a man after every 
Dickensian’s heart—a man who kad suffered hard times and battled 
with them bravely, who kept a cheerful face and a stout heart in 
storms, a man who burned with indignation at injustice and wrong- 
doing, and fought social evils remorselessly ; in whom there was a big 
vein of sweet tenderness for innocence and suffering. He was not a 
great man, but he was a good man. Nor was he a great writer. He 
was the best-known dramatist of his time, but the greater part of his 
work is forgotten. Certainly, everybody has heard of Mrs. Caudle, 
but very few of the present generation have read the “ Lectures” ; 
most people have heard of “ Black Eye’d Susan” and “ The Rent 
Day ” but how many of the present generation have seen either play 
performed ? And not one in a thousand could name the titles of any 
two other plays by Jerrold. Yet the man lives. He seems to have 
impressed his personality upon his times in quite an exceptional way. 
He moved in a circle of stars, many of whom were abler men than 
he. but his light was never obscured. And so he lives, and round his 
name there clings an atmosphere of tenderness and sweetness, not- 
withstanding his reputation as a wit. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Walter Jerrold has almost reversed 
values. He has concerned himself rather too much with Douglas 
Jerrold’s writings and rather two little with Douglas Jerrold the man. 
The book is too much a record of Jerrold’s literary work. We are 
given chapter after chapter, mainly comprised of synopses of, and 
extracts from, plays which have been forgotten long since. Most of 
these plays—or very many of them, at avy rate—were pot-boilers, 
mere hack work. That is no condemnation or criticism of the author, 
who lacked the higher gifts and had to earn his living ; but it is a fair 
criticism of the book under notice. In his early twenties, Jerrold was 
employed as play-writer to the Coburg Theatre at four or five pounds 
a week, and had to “ provide pieces, dramas, farces and dramatic 
squibs as frequently as they might be called for by a capricious public, 
and an avaricious manager.” In the autumn of 1828, two two-act 
plays from his pen were produced ; three weeks later another was 
produced ; in November 24th came a three-act drama. In three years 
ten of his plays were produced, six of ther in three months; in less 
than twelve years he produced almost three dozen plays. What 


* «Douglas Jerrold: Dramatist and Wit,” by Walter Jerrold. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Two vols., 16s. net. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
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value can the bulk of work thus produced possess, especially when the 
dramatist is at the same time working hard as a journalist ? 

Mr. Walter Jerrold gives us too fleeting glimpses of his grandfather. 
He does not draw a full-length portrait, but now and again, as it 
were, just pulls the curtain aside fora moment. ll these glimpses 
are delightful however—and that is why they are rather exasperating. 
They all confirm my first and unchanged impression of Jerrold, who has 
been widely misunderstood and much maligned. He was a wit, and 
it is a dangerous thing to have the reputation of a wit. The witticisms 
are recorded, but the hearty laugh, or the tone of voice, or the twinkle 
of the eye—these things cannot be recorded. (Nor, often, is the 
character of the person to whom the sharp thing was said, recorded !) 

It is a pity that Mr. Walter Jerrold has, in the title of his book, 
helped to perpetuate this unfair reputation that clings to his grand- 
father’s memory. For “ Dramatist and Wit ”’ is not a happy descrip- 
tion of Douglas Jerrold. He was both, true, but he was more; he 
was a good man. He had a big tender heart; he was untiring in 
working for social reform and the uplifting of the people; he was 
staunch and loyal in friendship and won the love of many worthy 
men ; and if he had a sharp tongue, everybody who knew him testified 
that all his smart things were absolutely unpremeditated. Itsurely is © 
time we had done with this superficial dismissal of Douglas Jerrold as 
a mere wit who was cruel only to seem clever. 

Inevitably, of course, we have many references to Dickens in this 
book—to the true friendship of the two men, to their associations in 
theatricals, to their association in the founding of the “* Daily News,” 
to their common work for sweet charity, to their common passion for 
social reform. In passing, it is interesting to note that the Shakespeare 
Club, of which Dickens was a prominent member from 1839 till 1841, 
was a development of the Mulberry Club, of which Jerrold had been 
one of the founders in 1831. 

As Dickens himself has recorded, there was at one time an estrange- 
ment between him and Jerrold. The cause of it has never been known, 
though Dickens declared that it was not on any personal subject, and 
did not involve an angry word. Mr. Walter Jerrold now makes an 
interesting suggestion. It is to the effect that the estrangement 
may have arisen out of a difference of opinion, on the question of 
Capital Punishment. Jerrold was always a strong advocate of its 
abolition. Mr, Walter Jerrold quotes an extract from a letter from 
Dickens to Douglas Jerrold: “..... In a letter I have received from 
G. this morning, he quotes a recent letter from you, in which you 
deprecate the ‘mystery’ of private hanging. Will you consider 
what punishment there is except death to which ‘ mystery’ does not 
attach ?” 

I omit a passage, for a reason I will give in a moment; and the 
letter proceeds: “ Is not the whole improved and altered system from 
the beginning to end, a ‘mystery’? I wish I could induce you to 
feel justified in leaving that work to the platform people, on the 
strength of your knowledge of what crime was, and of what its punish- 
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ments were, in the days when there was no mystery in these things, 
and all was as open as Bridewell when Ned Ward went to see the 
women whipped.” 

Now. the interest in this letter (which does not appear in the published 
collection of the novelist’s letters) is that it was dated November 17th, 
1849. If we turn up the published letters, we shall find that he wrote 
on that very same day a letter on the very same subject to the “ Times,” 
and the last paragraph but two of that letter says exactly (though, of 
course, not in the same words) what is said in the letter to Jerrold— 
which part I have therefore thought it unnecessary to quote. But this 
letter to the “ Times” was a reply to a correspondent of that paper 
who had answered a previous letter he had written to that paper 
four days before, describing the scenes at the execution of the 
Mannings, and arguing for private executions. Presumably Jerrold 
had read the first letter, and had commented critically upon it in a 
letter to “‘G,’ who had taken the trouble to report it to Dickens. 
It is very clear that the second letter to the “ Times ” was written after 
the receipt of * G’s”’ letter, for the penultimate paragraph reads :— 


Another class of objectors I know there are, who, desiring the total 
abolition of capital punishment, will have nothing less, and who, 
not doubting the fearful influence of public executions, would have 
it protracted for an indefinite term, rather than spare the demoralisa- 
tion they do not dispute, at the risk of losing sight for a while of their 
final end. But of these I say nothing, considering them, however, 
good and pure in intention, unreasonable, and not to be argued 
with. 


Obviously that was written with Jerrold’s opinions fresh in the 
mind. Jerrold replied to Dickens’s private letter in a most friendly 
tone. “ What I sincerely lament in your letter of yesterday.” he 
wrote, “is that, in its advocacy of private executions, it implies their 
continued necessity. The sturdy anti-abolitionist may count upon 
it as upon his side. I am grieved that the weight of your name and the 
influence of your reputation, should be claimed by such a party.” 
And he went on to say that his “ Tom Thumb voice” must continue 
to be raised against any compromise. 

Mr. Walter Jerrold’s comment is: “Sad to find his friend on the side 
of those who, seeking a compromise, postponed a reform indefinitely.” 
That does not seem to me to be sound. Dickens was an abolitionist. 
A little more than three years previously, he had said so in terms 
as trenchant as any Jerrold could have used in his letters to the “ Daily 
News.” But he knew the world. He knew that no social reformer 
can hope to reach his ultimate goal in one stride. He knew very well 
that the surest way is to move one short step at a time, carrying 
public opinion along as one goes. Jerrold was a “ whole hogger.” 
His attitude amounted to this: that he would not avail himself of 
public opinion and remove the worst phase of the evil, but would 
allow even that horror to remain because he could not sweep the whole 
thing away at once. Very like the teetotaller, who will have nothing 
to do with any form of control, and would permit the evil to go on 
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unabated until he succeede? in sweeping it away holus-bolus. Dickens, 
ten days later than the letters to Jerrold and the “ Times” wrote to 
a Miss Joll :— 


Mr. Charles Dickens .... . is, on principle, opposed to Capital 
Punishment, but believing that many earnest and sincere people 
who are favourable to its retention in extreme cases would unite in 
any temperate efiort to abolish the evils of public executions, and 
that the consequences of public executions are disgraceful and 
horrible, he has taken the course with which Miss Joll is acquainted. 
as the most hopeful..... 


” 


It all depends upon the ‘ taste and fancy of the speller,” of course, 
but it seems to me that Dickens’s attitude was the sound one from the 
practical point of view. It was no question of compromise. It was 
simply a question of moving step by step surely. I may remark 
that Mr. Walter Jerrold does not go into the facts of the case at all, 
merely quoting Dickens’s letter to Douglas Jerrold, and the latter’s 
reply, and suggesting that possibly this difference of opmion was the 
cause of the estrangement between the two friends. It can be only a 
matter of speculation; and, anyway, it is good to know that the 
clouds cleared away in the course of a few months, not to return agzin. 

Mr. Walter Jerrold’s book is excellently produced, and there are 
some splendid illustrations, most interesting of which to readers of 
this magazine is that facing page 408. being a reproduction of sketches 
of some of the “ Splendid Strollers,” by Kenny Meadows. 


CHARLES DICKENS: AN AMERICAN VIEW 


The following article is reprinted from a little magazine called ‘‘ Common 
Sense,” published by an American manufacturing company for the purpose 
chiefly of advertising their products.—EDITOR. 


1h 


HARLES DICKENS was the best newspaper writer that ever 
lived. Not that he wrote for newspapers, but his work was 
newspaperistic. Charles Dickens was the best reporter that ever lived. 
Not that he wrote actual happenings, but the spirit of his time. His 
genius superinduced reading ; he played on the keyboard of healthy 
natural emotions and brought the people of his time to a knowledge 
of public evil—the injustices wrought on illegitimate children and the 
solitary confinement prison system. Yes, and it was largely through 
Charles Dickens that the British mind finally awoke to the fact that a 
man couldn’t pay his debts as long as he was confined in prison. 
Charles Dickens was the advertising manager to a humane spirit of 
his time. 

There is no better reading for boys; it will develop a democratic 
mind, a spirit of altruism, the attitude of living unto others rather 
than by others. A good deal of our industrial and commercial feudalism 
of to-day has been instilled into the mind when it was young by reading 
of Scott, Cooper, Dumas and others who drew on feudal periods and 
characters for their literary themes. 
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Children enjoy Dickens because he is descriptive rather than psycho- 
logical. Coleridge described the man behind the face.. Dickens 
described the man’s face. 

If Charles Dickens were alive and writing to-day, in this age of 
cheap printing and large newspaper space, he would be like chloride 
of lime on the rotten eggs that the newspapers of our times are throwing 
at the children as thev pass out of the doors of public schools. 

Yes, rotten eggs !_ Here are some headlines taken from four Cleve- 
land newspapers, for the most part within one week :— 


‘‘ Acid Pourer a Jilted Lover”; ‘‘ Fights Rats to Save Corpse ”’ ; 
‘* Held in water until she dies’: ‘‘ Fells Babe and stabs Mother ”’ ; 
“Close Mill and pursue to lynch ”’; “‘ Laughing child runs to death ” ; 
““Rejected suitor stabs”; “Dies high up intangled wires ”’ ; 
‘* Fires house, wife confined to bed”? ; ‘* Quietly burns self to death 
while husband sleeps ”’ ; Kills Self while sweetheart nears’; ‘‘ Cuts 
throat of babe and self”? ; ‘‘ Head mashed in pile driver ”’ ; ‘‘ Father 
kills blind son and self in Cemetery.” 


But to return to Charles Dickens : He was the best hack writer that 
ever lived. He could fill space with nothing as a subject in a most 
interesting and artistic way. Here is an example :— 


‘And the man emerged therefrom, closed the green gate very 
carefully after him, and walked very briskly toward the spot where 
Mr. Weller was standing. 

Now taking this as an isolated fact, unaccompanied by any at- 
tending circumstance, there is nothing very extraordinary in it: 
because in many parts of the world men do not come out of gardens, 
close green gates after them, and even walk briskly away without 
attracting any particular share of public observation. It was clear, 
therefore, that there must have been something in the man, his 
manner, or both, to attract Mr. Weller’s particular notice. Whether 
there was, or not, we must leave the reader to determine when we 
have faithfully recounted the behaviour of the individual in question.”* 


Now all this is pure and simple hack writing. It bears no relation 
to the narrative ; it simply meant that he had a contract with a pub- 
lisher to fill so much space each week in some publication and he did it 
as no man has before or since. 

Dickens tramped the streets by night and wrote by day. He was 
a reporter. He took what he saw and heard, separated the interesting 
from the uninteresting by putting it through the human filter of his own 
individuality for the readers of all future time. The idea hunt became a 
habit with him. He never saw a queer name on a street sign, or a 
freak of human kind, that he did not at once pull out his literary 
steelyards and weigh it with a view of working it into some narrative. 

It is still within the memory of some of the older citizens of Sandusky, 
Ohio, that he changed cars there in 1842, and learning that his train 
was an hour late, ran up to the old log calaboose on the public square, 
where he found a prisoner whittling a bird-cage out of wood with a 
jack-knife. The prisoner, serving a term for stealing a soap kettle, 
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was released before completing his handiwork. He went out stole, 
the same soap kettle again in order to complete his bird-cage free from 
the annoyance of making a living. 


gen 


The work and method of work of Charles Dickens simply illustrates 
that good writing is simply good reporting ; that the best writers are 
those with a sense of news, as newspaper men call it—that is, a sense of 
interest, a sense of the unique; for news is simply the unique. The 
better the sense of news the better the writing . 

They used to tell a story years ago in the Cincinnati “ Enquirer ” 
Office to illustrate the lack of sense of news :— 

The city editor had employed a high school student to report a 
week’s religious convention in Newport, Kentucky—just across the 
river. The story came in all right for the first two days, but on 
Wednesday nothing was heard from the new reporter. Thursday the 
city editor received a note from the young man saying that the 
religious convention broke up ina fight, and he couldn’t get any news. 

Charles Dickens did not exclude himself from the world and surround 
himself with books and repose after he had made a reputation. He 
went to the people (nature) for his material. Hothouse ideas are like 
hothouse roses. They are very beautiful and all that, but they soon 
perish when exposed to the outer air. Thackeray hobnobbed with the 
characters of London high life of which he wrote. He lived and wrote 
at a club and his characters were the loungers there. Thackeray was 
self-acknowledged to be lazy ; for he wrote with the printer’s devil 
beating at the door for “ copy.” 

The best of the best writers—at least their more human work—was 
before they had money enough to shut themselves up and away from 
the sources of supply—nature. Take Shakespeare as an illustration. 
The plays that took hold of the people were those while he was actor- 
manager: ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
“The Tempest ” came in his retirement and is so fanciful as to be 
unplayable in its original form. 

Then there is George Eliot. The novels that made her reputation 
were her early works, “‘ Mill on the Floss,” Adam Bede ” and “ Silas 
Marner.” ‘ Romola ” came in her retirement and suggests villa life. 
The best of Kipling was done while a hack newspaper writer in India. 
The best of James Whitcomb Riley came while a strolling actor. 

The early works of any writer are very apt to come from the battle- 
fields of his own struggles, but Charles Dickens, like the reporter, 
went out after it, all through his literary life. His latter work was his 
best. Not his very last, for ill-health came upon him. His latter 
work was his best in spite of the fact that he had a reputation before 
reaching his twenty-fourth year. Yes, and this reputation under the 
most adverse conditions. He had married early, and children came 
unto him fast enough to stock a poor farm. His best came at last, 
after his children had grown—things like David Copperfield, A Tale 
of Two Cities and The Christmas Books. 
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III. 

Dickens’s appeal was to the average mind and the average emotion: 
He personally loved children, dogs, flowers, the society of his fellows, 
eating and drinking in moderation—and he parted his hair down the 
back of his head like a country bartender. !n the scenes he described 
there was always a very good inn right around the corner where his 
characters could get a meat pie, or a cold round of veal and some 
bottles of ale. Edgar Allan Poe once said that he could never read 
the two stories of “The One-Eyed Bagman,” in Pickwick Papers 
without going on a toot. 

Charles Dickens saw nothing but detail. During his two visits to 
this country he saw no great future for us. The first, about 1842. 
most of his observations were confined to tobacco chewing and poli- 
ticians of the Elijah Pogram type. During his second visit, sometime 
after the Civil War, he cleared $200,000 by lecturing, which he took 
to England in gold, having refused to accept United States Treasury 
notes; for he had no confidence in the stability of our government. 

In spite of the statements of friendly biographers he was not a good 
public reader. Old actors who heard him say that he had a peculiar 
and unpleasant falling of the voice at the end of a sentence. 

The spirit of his observations on his first American Tour is illustrated 
in a Jetter to his friend, John Forster, recounting a visit to the United 
States Senate. 

“* When we entered, one of the members had the floor and was in the 
midst of a great oratorical effort on a question of national moment. 
He soared to the very pinnacles of eloquence. Suddenly he stopped, 
sighted a cuspidor five and twenty feet away, puckered his lips, 
spat, hit the centre clear and clean with a resounding ring. Out of 
ninety-six members of that august body, not one applauded thr 
act, for they could all do the same thing.”’ 

From a purely literary standpoint, his shorter tales are his best work. 
Many of his longer stories could have been better contained in one vol- 
ume. But these were written, and well-written, to supply commercial 
demand ; for they originally appeared serially in weekly periodicals. 
Then again, owing to the system of circulating libraries in England at 
that time, the sale of a publisher could be doubled by issuing in two 
volumes. 

One morning several years ago, the writer walked along the Rue 
Bonaparte in Paris. A crowd not only filled one of the curio shops 
along the way, but extended into the sidewalk. There were black-eyed 
Turks, yelling American students, fidgety Englishmen in loud bayey 
clothes, Germans with trellis-trained Emperor William mustaches, and 
Frenchmen chattering something about “ Pic-vig.” Pickwick, by the 
way, is a favourite with the French. 

It was all over several hundred cancelled cheques, drawn on a French 
Bank, for personal and household expenses, and signed by Dickens 
personally at one of the short periods that he lived on the Continent. 
They had come to light only a few days before and were being purchased 
for the autograph at five francs each. 

And Charles Dickens had been dead for more than thirty years. 
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PICKWICK IN THE NURSERY 
AN EXPERIMENT 


wert is the earliest age at which Pickwick should be read aloud ? 

This is a question that no parent with a proper sense of his 
responsibilities can shirk. He must not be premature lest a lasting 
distaste be implanted, and yet life is so short. Are eight and ten too 
young ? Perhaps they are, if we are to begin at the very beginning 
with Mr. Blotton, of Aldgate; but surely not for the review or the 
cricket match or Mr. Winkle’s horse. As a matter of fact it was not 
with any of these scenes that we tried the great experiment, but, since 
Christmas was just past, with the Christmas party at Dingley Dell, 
and, for the encouragement of other conscientious parents, let us say 
at once that it proved a radiant success. A short account had first 
to be given of Mr. Pickwick and his three followers, Sam Weller and 
Wardle. As to each of them, the question had to be answered: “Is 
he a good man or a bad man?” and also the general inquiry, half- 
hoping, half-fearful. ‘‘ Is there any creepiness ?”’ Then, with a crack 
of the whip, the horses tossing their heads and rattling their harness. 
we started on our frosty drive on the Muggleton Telegraph. 

The reader experienced an almost pathetic anxiety that his hearers 
should be pleased. Ordinarily he feels the loftiest scorn for those who: 
do not care to know the reasons for conjecturing that Job Trotter’s 
mother was twice married. (This, by the way, is a pretty little problem 
that may be recommended even to the reasonably erudite.) Now he 
was tremulous and abject: it would be such an appalling calamity if 
Mr. Pickwick should not prove worthy of his audience. But this 
mood did not last long. A chuckle broke the solemn, round-eyed 
hush when the implacable codfish fell suddenly into the boot with the 
guard after him. Then how foolish and ungrateful it appeared ever 
to have doubted Mr. Pickwick. He had scarcely opened his mouth 
save to ask the guard to drink his health in hot brandy and water, 
when he was pronounced by one of the audience to be “‘ a lovely per- 
son.” And does not that journey contain all the eternal romance of 
travel which to the modern child touches its highest point in hard-boiled 
eggs in the train ? 

It will be found that some dexterity in the art of skipping is needed. 
Jokes about young ladies standing coyly on the top-rail of a stile are 
apt to have all the wind taken out of their sails by the question: ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t Mr. Pickwick see their ankles?’”’ It is far wiser to avoid 
such problems by a bold and masterly policy. Yet to skip well is not 
easy. It seems to be more than an art, an instinct. Your great 
skippers have a wonderful eye for country. Without lifting their eyes 
they can see dull or grown-up tracts coming afar off and leap over them 
with never so much as break in their stride. The unskilful, on the 
other hand, boggle sadly—ha-ing and humming with long lame gaps 
and futile parapirases that are bound to be discovered and resented. 
Again, if the suggestion be not positively blasphemous, it may be well 
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to make some changes inthe text. Until they have read Pickwick 
aloud perhaps even the most learned have not quite realized what 
facetiously long words, if one may so term them, the author is fond 
of using. They are often quite incomprehensible to young listeners. 
The red-headed man, for example, had a grin extending ‘‘ from one 
auricular organ to the other,” and we love him for it. Nevertheless, 
we may make a reverent and temporary emendation. 

The red-headed man does not belong to the Christmas party, but we 
have finished that by now. We have been for a second coach drive, 
this time on the Commodore to Rochester. We have reluctantly ad- 
mitted under pressure that Mr. Jingle is ‘“‘ rather wicked,” but have 
pledged ourselves that he will not !! try to kill people and that sort of 
thing.” A stern moral judgment has been passed on the borrowing 
of Mr. Winkle’s coat to the effect that ‘‘ Mr. Tupman didn’t ought to 
have done it.” Hight and ten have proved themselves old enough. 
We are going to miss out all the stories, except dear Tom Smart ; other- 
wise we are going heroically straight ahead. 

From The Times, 7th Jan., 1919. 


DICKENS, SAMUEL FOOTE, AND “DOTHEBOYS 
HALL” 
** (NLAUDIUS CLEAR,” in the “ British Weekly ” recently declared 


his opinion that John Forster’s essay on Samuel Foote is a model 
of its kind. Very likely not many Dickensians have read it, but those 
who have will surely agree with ‘“‘ Claudius Clear.” It contains one 
brief reference that should interest them, anyhow. 

Forster writes of Foote’s comedy “ The Liar,” of which he says: 
“ This little piece, though less original than the bulk of his writings, 
was better known down to a later time than most of them.” He 
then refers to the sketch that it contains of a Monthly Reviewer, whose 
reviewing had brought.him so low that they wanted him to turn player, 
and then Forster says: “‘ But before he was a reviewer, his condition 
of life had been greatly superior, seeing that he once sustained the 
dignity of sub-preceptor to one of those cheap rural academies with 
which the county of York was then plentifully stocked. So early 
had the foul Dotheboys system planted itself, which, in its full growth 
and most abominable luxuriance, the genius of Dickens, among other 
delights and services bestowed upon this generation, uprooted and 
swept away.” 

This surely is worth preserving in the pages of The Dickensian. 
The essay was written in 1854, and it is interesting to note the tribute 
to the writer’s friend thus almost “ dragged in” in the middle of a 
short biography of an actor whe had been dead nearly a century. 
But, apart from this, one wonders if it is possible that here, in this old 
nlay of Foote’s, is the germ of Dotheboys Hall. Is it possitle that 
Dickens was introduced to “ The Liar,’’ by Forster, and therein saw 
a hint—and took it? This is only a vague thought, but there may be 
something in it. _ Tre Temprar. 

7 * 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A.E. B.C. 


‘‘The nineteen-year-old Princess “Antoinette, picked out by 
* military necessity *to be the bride of forty-nine-year-old Rupprecht ; 
a marriage of Arthur Gride and Madeline Bray.”— New York Times, 
16th November, 1918. 

The Kaiser is reported to have cried recently : ‘“ I shall not abandon 
my sorely tried people!” ‘‘I will never desert Mr. Micawber !”’ 
said she-— New York Evening Sun, November, 1918. 

One of President Wilson’s most sagacious remarks turns upon the 
frequent need of flexibility in personal opinion; he said he would 
soon be a back number if he should forget how to change his mind. 
Cap’n Bunsby’s philosophy is again justified :—“ The bearings 0’ 
this observation lays in the application on it.”— American paper. 

““The reason for the unprecedented success of Pickwick was that 
Dickens voiced the feelings—joys and sorrows—of the man in the 
street, to use a highly modern phrase. The Englishman loves a 
good meal, and Dickens brings out the eating side of Christmas— 
as well as its less material side—to perfection.”—‘‘ Christmas in 
Dickens ”? in Common Sense, 28th December, 1918. 

““'The snow has come to Manchester just too late for Christmas... 
and most of us will be quite willing to forego any further reminders of 
its traditional seasonableness, or at any rate will be satisfied to get 
them from a placid contemplation of our Christmas cards. The 
old-fashioned winter was probably all that Dickens joyously made 
of it—in an old-fashioned world ; to-day, our industrial life is so 
closely and slenderly knit that we can not afford the luxury.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 6th January, 1919. 

“In the days of Mrs. Jellyby’s project for teaching the natives 
of Borrioboola-Gha to turn pianoforte legs and establish an export 
trade, there were neither scientific principles of charitable relief, 
elaborate auditing systems, nor inquisitive law officers.” 

“Tf an agent insists on showing his unimpeachable credentials, we 
snort, ‘Bless my soul, do you think me a Scrooge !’ ”—“ Charity 
not Sweet,” in New York Times. 

‘* At this time of day there is little if any excuse, in Scotland at 
least, for the existence of these ‘leeches at the vein,’ the lineal 
descendants of Messrs. Dodson and Fogeg.’’—Glasgow Herald, 13th 
January, 1919. 

“We might do worse than to take for our resolve in these days of 
the opening year our own personal fulfilment of that charge which 
Betsey Trotwood gave to her nephew, David, when he was going away 
to School. ‘Never,’ said my aunt, ‘be mean in anything; never 
be false ; never be cruel. Avoid these three vices, Trot, and I can 
always be hopeful of you.’ Perhaps it may seem a meagre schedule 
of all the virtues. But, perhaps also, being what we are, it may not 
be well to lay upon ourselves too much in the way of virtues all at 
once.”— Boston Evening Transcript, 4th January, 1919.” 

‘* Puss IN THE CoRNER.— Over the promised release by the Govern- 
ment of the commandeered West-end hotels the Tite Barnacle clan 
are making fools of the public as gaily as they did when Little Dorrit 
was written.....The Barnacle sisters, cousins, and aunts meanwhile 
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airily talk of three years as the earliest time they can be expected to 
remove their disfiguring huts from St. James’s Park and other open 
spaces.” —Globe, 4th January, 1919. 

«« Until we have their explanation (the ‘ Liberal Weeklies’) we shall 
wonder, like Mr. Vincent Crummles, how these things get into the 
papers.” — Evening Standard, 9th January, 1919. 

** Heavens ! the fecundity of Dickens alone is the greatest marvel 
since Shakespeare. And, since Shakespeare, who has been so 
prodigal of his treasures as Dickens ? He threw them at us, pelted 
us with them, and, his people are allalive to-day and part of our lives.” 
“In the Library,” by Winifred Blatchford.—The Clarion, 17th 
January, 1919. 

‘He has the touch of Mr. Podsnap, characteristic of the British 
paterfamilias of his generation. ‘Talk about the blush on the 
cheek of the young person—why, the girls of to-day, bless you, they 
know more than their grandmothers.’ ’’—The Church Times, 7th, 
February, 1919; Article, “Taboo,” by Hodge. 

‘“* In other branches of literature, even the greatest authors unbend. 
Shakespeare gives us Falstaff and Dickens gives us Mr. Pecksniff.””— 
Notes and News, Daily News, 18th January, 1919. 

«« 4 case, which the Stipendiary said recalled Fagin’s kitchen, was 
heard at Liverpool yesterday, when eight youths were remanded 
charged with a series of thefts from the docks. A woman with whom 
they lodged was charged with receiving the stolen articles.’’—Daily 
News, 25th January, 1919. 

~ And there comes a miraculous day when the young girl finds a 
copy of David Copperfield and reads the first book in English en- 
thralled ; after that there is always the happiness of books.”— 
Bock Review in American paper. 

«To all lovers of Charles Dickens the last words of the Premier’s 
manifesto to the troops—‘ Discipline must be maintained ’—must 
fall with a pleasant sound. No finer—or more amusing—picture of 
a scldier’s family has ever been drawn than that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bagnet, and their offspring Woolwich, Quebec and Malta in Bleak 
House. The superlative qualities of the ‘Old Girl’ herself are far 
above any ‘New Woman’ at the present time. ‘ But I never let 
the old girl know. Discipline must be maintained.’ And to make 
the parallel still more complete, Mr. Bagnet addressed these words 
to his friend Mr. George.”’— Brighton Standard, 21st January, 1919. 

“And ever and anon, like a true gleam of old England, was the 
genial sight of Dickens.’’—‘* Prisoners’ (in Germany) Fare,’ by 
Ethel Hill. Daily Express, 24th January, 1919. 

~ A case like that of Bardell v. Pickwick could. not occur in these 
days. Dickens piled up a set of circumstances which were altogether 
abnormal. He gave us a bad judge, a rascally firm of solicitors, 
an amiable but foolish old man, and a simple woman who was over- 
persuaded by the aforesaid rascally firm. Mr. Pickwick’s solicitor 
was evidently not trained to deal with a case of that kind. His 
witnesses were bad, and Dickens deliberately avoided giving Mr. 
Pickwick’s counsel] a hearing. Any of our judges to-day would 
have seen through the case ten minutes after Serjeant Buzfuz had 
opened.”—Article by Sir Wm. Bull, M.P.—Daily Sketch, 24th 

January, 1919. 
** The Sim Tappertits on the Clyde have appealed to force, and as 
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the result they are now rubbing their sconces. They have discovered 
that the little finger of the British Government is more powerful 
than the loins of Lenin. The Tappertits of other towns have still to 
go to the same hard school.’’— Daly Sketch, 3rd February, 1919. 

“‘Fanny with butter is like poor Uncle Dick with King Charles’s 
head,” laughed Alice. ‘‘ She simply can’t keep it out of things.” 
“That’s Dickens, isn’t it,” said Dorothy. ‘‘My form-mistress 
can’t see anything funny in Dickens; neither can I.” ‘ Well!” 
said her father, ‘I don’t suppose Dickens minds. He has made 
enough laughter in the world to satisfy any man, even if he never 
raises another smile.”—‘‘ The Round-About,” by J. E. Buckrose. 

‘“Time was when the young man who devoted his leisure time to 
the theory and practice of billiards was generally regarded as well 
on his way to the ‘demnition bow-bows.’ ”—An article on Cham- 
pionship Billiards, Morning Post, 10th February, 1919. 


Under “ Life and Letters ” in The Nation for March Ist, is an article 
on Government Truth concerned with the formation of a Ministry of 
Information and Captain Guest’s memorandum thereon. The article 
is far too long to quote here, even were it desirable to do so, but its 
interest to us ies in the manner in which the writer condemns the 
scheme and its expositor by interlarding his article by quotations from 
Martin Chuzzlewit. An example of this method—a very telling 
one which might be extended—is in the closing paragraphs :— 

‘“ As to methods, the Memorandum tells us that the new Depart- 
ment will be organised on the lines of a great newspaper and would 
operate in the same way so far as the Press is concerned, by supplying 
articles in proof, or in stereo., of a readable character, written by 
well-known authorities on their respective subjects, and carefully 
sub-edited, before issue.?...... It is endlessly kind of them thus 
to assist us poor journalists, not only in supplying readable articles, 
but in sub-editing them as well. For as Mr. Pecksniff so truly 
observed, ‘It really is, my dear Martin, it really is in the finishing 
touches alone that great experience and long study in those matters 
tell.’ 

So the scheme for supplying the public with trustworthy material 
on which a sound judgment may be formed is inaugurated under 
the very best auspices. We read that lectures and cinematograph 
work may be included as the scope of the Department expands and 
still more public money may be assigned to the propagation of 
Government Truth. It seems all too good to be true. It is like a 
vision of Arabian enchantment, so fair that it almost suggests 
unreality. We fear there may be evilly-disposed persons who will 
suspect its beauty as insidious allurement, and its virtue as false 
assumption. But, in that case, let Captain Guest emulate a great 
example :— 

‘ Pecksniff,’ said Anthony, ‘don’t you be a hypocrite.’ 

‘A what, my good sir ?’ demanded Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘A hypocrite.’ 

‘Charity, my dear,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘when I take my 
chamber candlestick to-night remind me to be more than usual 
particular in praying for Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit, who has done 
me an injustice.’ ” 
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FRITH’S PORTRAITS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


PORTRAIT of Charles Dickens by W. P. Frith, R.A,, was sold 
at the Anderson Galleries in New York, on February 17th, for 
$1700. The catalogue description of it stated that it was a replica of 
the painting which the artist made for John Forster, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. An extremely valuable footnote to 
the history of Frith’s famous portrait of the novelist was contributed 
by Mr. M. H. Spielmann to The Times of the 6th of March last and 
we give his letter in full. 


Your announcement of the sale in New York of “a replica of 
W. P. Frith’s portrait of Charles Dickens, which .... . was kept 
by the artist until his death as a memento of the novelist,” calls 
for some explanation. 

The original portrait, as you say, is in the Forster collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum; and a reduced replica of it, painted 
for Mr. Cosens at about the same time or a little later, is in my wife’s 
possession. This was bought privately by me at Christie’s after a 
sale at which it had not reached the reserve price, although in point 
of “ quality ” it is of a high class. About fifteen years ago Mr. 
Frith—an old friend—seeing it hanging in my room, and realizing 
that the pigment of the eyes had seriously changed colour, offered 
to correct them and to varnish the picture. While it was in his 
care for this purpose he asked permission, which of course could not 
be withheld, to paint a copy of it. At that time he was painting 
several reduced replicas of his former triumphs, mainly from en- 
gravings of them. The new Dickens portrait was what might have 
been expected from an aged hand. Not long before his death Mr. 
Frith produced yet another, in which the failing of the hand was 
even more apparent. This also was offered at Christie’s, and was 
bought in for an extremely small sum, and I believe was finally 
disposed of at the sale of tho artist’s property after his death when 
it was acquired by a London bookseller. It is obvious that the 
New York purchase (£340) was one of the two last-named—probably, 
indeed, by the description, the last of all. 

It may be added that the Cosens replica differs from the Forster 
original in the substitution of a neutral for the showy colour- 
showy at least in the picture—of the jacket-cuffs worn by the 
novelist. This picture was lent to the Dickens Centenary Exhibition 
held in America (under the management of the former editor of the 
Connoisseur), as well as to the two Dickens exhibitions held in 
London. 

There are therefore in existence four Frith portraits of Dickens of 
the same type; the Forster (large) original; the original Cosens 
reduced replica; and the two late small copies derived from it, of 
which one was recently sold in New York. 

Your obedient servant, 
M. H. SPIELMANN. 


To these must now be added yet another (the fifth) replica of the 
same portrait. It was sold at the auction of the effects of Mr. James 
Gresham, of Richmond, Surrey, on January 23rd last and was dated 
1898. It is now in the possession of Mr. Charles J. Sawyer. 
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DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS ~ 


By FRANCESCO, BERGER 
(SERIES B, No.*3) 

A Character in one of Dickens’s Books, and his home. 
Stubborn, ugly bully,—of his own house master,— 
Pleasant rural residence o’ertaken by disaster. 

1—A joyous ride by train or tram, 
By land, by sea, by air, I am. 
2—Both joy and pain I reveal ; 
Sometimes minus my end I appeal. 
53—Fairest ’mong the godly group, 
To her both youth and beauty stoop. 
4—With prefix false, if you comply, 
Underneath your feet I he. 
5—Nature’s choicest handiwork, if you curtail it here 

Exposes what’s indefinite, for alpha is its rear. 

6—Bright sunny land, home of every Art, 

Thy sons all valiant, thy women warm of heart. 

7—To list to what it utters may oft be cherished bliss, 

But rarer still, far sweeter, to press with rapt’rous kiss. 

8—In Music’s language trace: 

Return to proper place. 

9—No pair of boots my feet could cover, 

I should want three, and then have inches over. 

10—In ancient Rome I saw the light, 

Emblem to-day of Law and Might. 

(SERIES B, No. 4) 
Two Characters in one of Dickens’s Books. 


1—We fly to hear it, 
Though oft we fear it. 
2—A valiant band in foreign land 
Resolved the enemy to withstand. 
3-——He never was young, and never did right, 
As bad as they make ‘em, with fiendish might. 
4_It happened quite by chance, you see. 
Of forethought none ;—it was to be. 
5—Twice declined 
This is defined. 
NOTICE.—Solutions to the above two Acrostics (Nos, : and 4. Series B), must reach the 
Editor not later than May 3lst next. 
SOLUTION OF No. 1 (Series B). 
WiC, IncH, LavA, LucifeR, IsraeL, ApplE, MoseS. 


Corrrect solutions have been received from: Cecil Gray; Rev. F. O'D. Hoare; Maud 
a ae 


Melville Fowler; Thomas G. Griggs ; C. Claughton ; Charles Burton ; “Abacus”; E. 
Wedmore ; “ Quilp’” ; W. Ridley Kent. 


SOLUTION OF No. 2 (Series B). 
Wolf, EphemerA, LighT, LamB, EgO, Romany. 


Correct solutions have been received from: W. Ridley Kent; ‘Quilp”’ ; C, Claughton ; 
Yhomas G, Griggs ; Maud Melville Fowler. 
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THE CHARLES DICKENS HOME FOR BLINDED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


The Hon. Treasures (AL. 


IV. Wie'lter Orotch) hus sent us the following lasts of Subschibers 


to the above fund for publication. 


FIRST SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


£ 
George Sutton ... ...0000 
The Dickens Fairat Botanical Gardens 761 4 0 
_ Bransby Williams’ Palladiim Matinee 471 5 0 
Bransby Williams’ Dickens Lecture at 
Mancheste~ <85 er ain 
London Branch . 
Hackney and Stoke Newington 1 Branch 
Edinburgh Branch 75 
Toronto Branch aa oe ea AO. 
Winnipeg Branch sa mre evaree 2 oh 
£100 each— 
Mrs. Yerburgh, Lt. Henry J. Mason, 
Claude Watney, H. H. Wills, D. 
Coats, R. Ford, Anon a wah W002 0 10 
£50 each— 
Messrs. A. Dunkelsbuhler, Rt. Hon. 
Lord Lilford, Sir Wm. Grey, Bt., J. 
Morris Walker, Earl of Ancaster, D. 
Morrison sae oan 
£25 each— 
Fremlin Bros., Mrs. J. L. Cross, Louis 
Oppenbeimner, Harry Hartley, Capt. 
Alfred S. Radcliffe, J. A. Mullins, 
Snr., Rt. Hon. Earl of Ancaster Me 
£20 each— 
J. H. Love, William Arkwright, Mrs. 
Morris Walker, Mrs. A. Hickman 
Morgan, Miss Chal iner Ellis... ive 200° 0°90 
£10 10s, each— 
W. D. Graham Menzies, A. R. 
Edwards, St. Leonards Pier Co., 
Colliery Investinent Trust, Miss M. 
E. O. Wood, Mrs. Edward Bage, 
Howard Morley, H. S. Cowdell, R. 
M. Kirdv, J. B. Grey, Mrs. A. Strong, 
Ww. B. Coutts, J. O. Osmaston, Capt. 
Re 5. ies Boulter, Hugh Gurney, 
Wel bach Light Co., Miss E. H. C. 
Fenwick, E.G. Price... 
£10 each— 
Miss Brind, Major Vipan, Lt.-Col. 
Rigg, Bank of Liverpool, A. J. 
Irvine, J. G. Gleghorn, Miss Clough, 
G. Lethbridge, George Rathbone, 
John Lidell, C. H. B. Whitworth, 
William Chesterman, E. W. Thomas, 
Mrs. A. Svkes, Alfred Morris, Miss 
F. E. Powell, Max Michaelis, Mrs. 
Hugh Andrews, G. S. Albright, J. R. 
Walker, E. Dunkies, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henslow, W.C. Clark, T. C. Daverell, 
R. G. Liwes, J. A. Prestich & Co., 
Arthur Boosey a» 270 0 0 
£6 each— 
perngy H. corey and Lt. A. Mackenzie 
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125 1 


300 0 0 


189 


wee wee 


12 0 0 


as 5s. preee 

W. W. rotch, T. Farrow, Arthur 
Howitt, F. F. Gordon, Sir Wm. 
Lancaster, F, C, Pusinelli, G. C. 
Drabble, W. A. Streeter, Travers 
Humphreys, E. H. Harden, J. A 
Whitehead, Mrs. E. R. Morley, E. C. 
P. Hull, Albert Sir A. Moore, Pre- 
cision Exerg. Co., J. Arnall Mrs. A. 
Kingsman, Major H. Churchill, Mrs. 
Ree, E. A. Graham, Thomas Device, 


£2814 16 0 


1735 0 0 | 


er sed. 
i 881416 0 
D. Turner, Mr. and Mrs, Brumfitt, 
Messrs. de Cowen & Co. .» Miss Helen ' i 


PAY: vow! ves ne a. 13 
£5 each— , 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss Claie: Misses : 


Bennington, H. D. Brocklehurst, 
Oswald Fordham, Mrs. Alfred Huth, 
Mrs. Ward, Col. H. Blagrove, Mrs. 
Walkden, Wm. Griffith Richards, 
A. E. Scott, Miss Peachey, Mr. E. P. 
Williamson, M. Deacon, Esq., J.P., 
sir J..¢. E. Shelley Rolls, Lt.-Col. 
B. Gilliat, D.S.O., Mrs. Bonvelot, , 
Duke of Grafton, B.A. Cohen, Major 
A. L. Raimes, Lord Langford, S. 
Williams, W. Darley, G. J. Monning- ° 
ton, Mrs. Robertson, E. a) 
Hayburn, Sir A. Geddes, T. *Darring- 
ton, J. A. Brown, Hon. Mrs. Guy 
Campbell, Mrs. C. H. Coates, Col. 


Macgregor, A. M. Adams, G. H, 
Earle, C. W. Little, Mrs. M. C. 
Maclead, C. Cotton, Sergt. G. B. 


Beard, F. G. Lennox, Sir H. Samuel- 
son, Bt., Rear Ad. Sir S. Eardley 
Wilmot, Thomas Ellsery, R. Hunt, 
S. H. "Hatch, W. Bacon, A. C, 
Davidson, Loders & Nucoline, Ltd., 
Col. Colvin, R. E. Burns, Major A. 
Fle cher, Capt. & Mrs. L. Cohen, 


Miss M. E. Dyble. ... ay +. 255° 0 0 
£4 each— 

Brig. Gen, J. B. Jardine, Mrs. 

Newcomer... as aoe ae 8 OO 
£3 3s. each— 


W. Trueman, Lt.-Col. W. Collier, 
Mr. Pearch, Hon. Mrs. A. Henniker, 
A. B. Laggett, Capt. & Mrs. J. W. 
Doherty, Mrs. Jenkins, H. F. Dickens 
K.C., P. McKechine, H. Blake, Mrs. 
C. Stratton Boulours, H. Briton, 
Esq., J.P., Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. 
Manship. 5 mes ee a5 
£3 each— 
John Godden, Major H. H. Beever, 
Capt. H. W. Dickson, Sir J. I. 
Thornycroft, Rear Ad. Sir S. Eardley 
Wilmot (2nd don.), A. E. Phillijs, 
Esq., Miss E. Montgomery... 


£2 2s. each— 
Ridgwell Cullum, Mcrtin Harvey, 
Martin } arvey, G. M. Fukard, Sir, : 
Wm. Crcokes, W. F. L-wrence, . 
Munro D vison, Mrs. Nevill, C H. 
Archer Shepherd, A’ E. Thorp, Mrs, 
H_ F. Phillips, W. Ecnd Smith, 
W. H. Edwirds, Herbert A. Legge, 
C1€E Vibert, A. F. Hills. Rcbert 
BM .M.D., Wm. Timpscn, Ltd., 
Lt. Col. L. C. F. bompson, E. 
Iixon, E. Hicks, Ethel Lady 
Br: beurne, Cl. S. Trench, Miss 
E. M. James, O. G. Jeffress, Wm. 
H. Ash, Countess of Bellmore, 
E. H. Hoare. Mrs. M. Brougham, 
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Thomas Cope, R. W: Shepard, H. 
Parringham, 2nd Lt. B. G: Whitfield. 
Countess of Bessborough, Miss A. A. 
yee: H.G. F. Davies, R. A. Downs. 
James Frost, F. W: T. Lange, 
Alived Blackman, Mrs: Nicholls, 
F. A. Bateman, E. W. Rubie, Col. 
W. H. Lee, May A. Liebmann, 
Tilbury Contracting Co. A. Hallidie, 
Mr. Baucher, Rev. H. B. Gray, J. 
Whiting, C. Lane, Mrs. A Butcher, 
Louis Lewis, H. F. Dickens, K.C, 
(2nd don.), Mr. and Mrs. H. Johnston, 
M. Waddington, G. H. Blore, George 
Wragge, F. H. M. Wayne, Jenkins & 
Co., Mrs. S. E. Anderton, Mrs. Louise 
B. Turrk, Phileo. Pub. Co., Robert 
Bickersteth, Francis Goldsmith, V-. 
E. Hickman, Percy Mould, R. D. 
Philpots, Mrs. Fowler, Mrs. Every, 
Dr. W. L. Courtney, Mrs. Penryn 
Milsted, J. C. Burleigh, Miss R. B. 
Lambert, H. G. Winn, Mr. and Mrs. 
EB. Hanson, A.E. Bretherton, Wm. 
Reeves, A. L, "Collins, F 
{2 each— 
Rear Admiral Sir S. M. Eardley 
Wilmot (third donation), Lady 
Hemming, John J. Jones, Hon. Mrs. 
G. F. Halford, A. C. Dryden, Mrs. 
Wilger, Mrs. G. Rathbone, Miss L. M. 
Oliverson, Mr. and Mrs. P. Treherne, 
Mrs. Wilson Noble, E. Greey, Mrs. 
Bs. Walton, E. Hedgman, Mrs. Faric, 
Lt.-Col. O. H. Oakes, Rev. P. W. 
Wyatt, Mr. and Mrs. E. Moon, Thos. 
Beason, Miss E. K. Pearson, A. H. 
Hall, c Inchbald, Mrs. Parker, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir AL Codrington x 
£1 1s, each— 
Eugene Woolstons, James Mc. E. 
King, F.N. Brothers, Charles Phillips, 
R. Maclure, A. R. Bellingham, E.G. 
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H. J. Newman, F. Schooling, Mrs. 
B. Wylic, Mr. and Mrs. B, W. Matz, 
Mrs. S. A. Jackson, Cecil B. Morgan, 
Mrs. E. Barlow, Arthur H. Cox, G. J. 
Nathan, Howard Deighton, Lady 
Bell, J. D. Gibban, Chas. J. Willer, 
J. H. Partridge, Rev. T. C. Fitz- 
patrick, Sutton Palmer, James Ten- 
nant, C. A. Emery, W. Haydon, W. 
L. Brown, Mrs. Lucy Scruby, Col. 
A. B. Mortimer, C. M. Matthews, Miss 
Pauline Loat, Mrs. Emily Stewart, 
Mrs. Scholte, N. Hardingham, Mrs. 
I. Bishop, Geo. Kettley, Mrs. Knight, 
Aubrey J. Field, Mrs. Jane Young, 
Henry Sheppard, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Fermor, Messrs. Shepherd Neame, 
Ltd., Lady Turner, Mrs. D. Barker, 
Miss Orger, Walter Forder, Lt.-Col. 
H. Hawkins, Sir D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, Austin Dobson, Sir E. E. 
Wild, K.C., R. C. H. Morrison, C. 
Sheridan Jones, Prof. F. Berger, Miss 
(xordon, (7, Haslett, Mrs. L. Knowles, 
Major-Gen, J. H. Caye, Lord Cheyles- 
more, Earlof Athlone, Wm. Newton, 
Rt. Hon. G, H. Roberts, P. Bonthion, 
Mrs. L. de Pennington, E, J. Lake, 
Mrs, Oldaker, G. H. Nitch, Mrs. 
Augusta Vernon, W. J. Davis, Lt. D. 
Jay, Mrs. Edward Bage, John Hall, 
£. V. Brooke-Webb, Rev. W. a 
Crofton Atkins, B. M. Beauchari, 
if K. surrows, G. H. Bateson 
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Wright, Mr. and Mrs. G. Pernet, Mrs. 
M. Spencer, Mrs. Alma Hodge, 


“Mrs. Everette, Mrs. M. W. Kay, 


Miss M. Brothers, Miss E. M. Fyson, 
Miss E. Aitken, Sir Noel T. Kershaw, 
K.C.B., Harry’ J. Houlden, John F. 
Gordon, J. F. Good, Mrs. E. Back- 
house, SirA. Turner, Percy Callaghan, 
J. Simpson Alcock, G. B. Gray, Lady 
Phillips of Cocheston, W. J. Algar, 
R. H. Wiggins, Mrs. A. E. Mortimer 
Worlf, J. K. Leftwick, H. S. Char- 
Tington, Caspar Wolff, Mrs. M. 
Farley, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wylie, 
E. P. Fitrall, J. Thornton King, 
Mrs. Charles Teesdale, I. W. Jewson, 
. B. Stiles, B. C. Evans, Lady 
Pilkington, Miss Day, Frank Ward, 
Mrs. Pritchard, F. A. Nolan, D. 
Cotes Preddy, Sydney Marriott, 
Michel Falk, Sir George Collard, F. 
Blore, G. T. Dulroz, T. K. Bellis, 
E. F. Bowen, A. A. George, E. 
Friday, Dr. H. M. Cooper, K. A. 
Wolfe Barry, H. Faulger, Arthur 
A. Banes, A. W. Goward, R. L. 
Chambers, Cashmore,S. P.Marchant, 
Miss Lina Gould, Miss T. O. Norman, 
Lt.-Col. G. Blunt, Randolph M. 
Cholmeley, Mrs. Drake, G, C. Lyon, 
John C. Crowther, Arthur Drum- 
mond, E. M. Chadwick Bates, J. F. 
Bagshaw, Mrs, E. S. Edwards, Henry 
T. Tok, Ernest Owen, Major W. 
Rowley, E. R. Bladwell, Mrs. V. 
Reeve, G. A. Forfar, Mrs. J. J. 
Barrow, Mrs. E. S. Robson, C. L. 
Glenister, Proctor, J. J. Berry, R. H. 
Keeping, Mr. and Mrs. G. Turner. 
Mrs. M. Weston 445 con 


£1 each— 


Charles F. Willes, Anon., Mrs. and 
Miss Hill, Mrs. Trendell, Miss 
Lazenby, Mrs. V. Alexander, e 
Fuiton, A, Annesley, F, J. Wadding- 
ham, Rev. R. J. Johnson, Miss 
Foster, Lt.-Col. J. Anderson, Mrs. 
Mary L. Kiesor, A. G. Wells, Mrs. 
Morris, Sir T. Barlow, Mrs. A. 
Laurie, Miss C. Kempson, Sir A. 
Conan Deyle, Major H. W. Thatcher, 
Mrs. A. Rackham, Miss Robinson, 
Miss Thompson, Miss G. L. Taylor, 
Miss Bairdlsmith, Mrs. Katherine Key, 
J. Bannister, Rev. T. Longstaff, Miss 
I, A. R. Wylie, Mrs. E. Jacomb, W. 
W. Fouller, Esq., A. F, Clarke, Miss 
E. M. Gander, Mrs. Motte, Mrs. 
Maltby, Mrs. Tupper, Miss Alexander, 
R. W. Tabor, Mrs. Straiton, J. Dunk, 
Lt. Johnson, T. Elliot, Officers’ Mess, 
1. W. & D., Southampton, J. Whit- 
more, Miss FE. Leith, Miss A. A. Leith, 
W. B. Marding, Mrs. Ogle, G. H. 
Gibbings, Major A. W. Hicks Beach, 
Mrs. M. A. Danbury, Rev. H. Bloom- 
field, Richard Bagot, E. W. White, 
A. M. Apel, Mrs. Balfern, Anon., 
Col. A. W. Bell, H. Paul, Anon., 
M. Pepper, J. Re Miss Weymouth, 
Mrs, V. Farle, Anon., Col. C. F. 
Close, Mrs. Wellington Grey 


10s. 6d. each— 


E. Clark, Mrs. M. S. Jeffrey, C. E. 
Hindley, G: H. Hill, Rev. E. Bloom- 
field, John Rose, Anon., E. Cogni, 
Mrs. jaggenborough, Herbert ad 
son, W. J. Doran... aoa 
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HOSPITAL BLUE 
A DICKENS REVUE 


% 2 OSPITAL BLUE: -A Deien Revue” presented by the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship at the Gaiety Theatre, Hastings, February 11th to 15th, proved 
an unqualified success. The proceeds realised £250 for the Charles 
Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, a result which must 
be gratifying to the author, Miss Maude G. Tyler, to the composer 
of the music, Miss Florence Aylward, to the producer, Mr. Harold 
Savery, and to all performers taking part. Hundreds of people 
were disappointed at having to be turned away because the heatre 
could not hold them, and it is hoped that scme further opportunity 
may arise for a repetition of this original and appealing Revue. 

“ Hospital Blue” is the dream of a Blinded Soldier (Mr. Tom 
Coussens) who in a touching monologue relates the horrors of the 
battle-field which remain with him, and requests the audience to 
wander with him into Dreamland there to meet the children of one 

‘“who loved mankind, and learnt to catch their Dbiiost and their 
tears |” 

In the first Act twelve little girls in black and allo representing 
the Hours, c me forth into the deserted Library and when the clock 
struck twelve the Spirit of the Library appeared followed by her 
attendants, Fiction, Drama, Biography, History, eScience and 
Poetry. The Blinded Soldier, discovered asleep, is given his sight 
for one night, while Fiction is bidden to call forth the children of the 
man Charles Dickens. The Act ends with a stirring quartette by 
Two Nurses and Two Soldiers calling all to meet : 


. .. the funny folk, the laughing and the merry folk. 
The old “folk and the young folk you find along life’s way ! 


Act II. the curtain rises on the Spirits searching for the golden 
key which will unlock the volumes of Charles Dickens and liberate 
the characters for the night. 

The key is found and darkness and tumult ensue. When the lights 
are again raised our old friend Pickwick and Sam Weller are discovered 
seated in the centre of an otherwise empty library, a little flurried and 
heated by their sudden descent from the shelf above, but still cheerful 
and gentlemanly. Then other characters we have known from 
childhood stream in. Little Em ly, D vid Copperfield, Old Peggotty, 
Mrs. Gummidge, Mr. Dick with his kite, Uriah Heap, Bill Sikes, Fagin, 
Nancy, Oliver Twist, the Grandfather and Little Nell, Cap’n Cuttle 
and Walter Gay, Barnaby Rudge, Sairey Gamp, Betsey Prig, Mrs. Par- 
diggle with her five small sons, the four Miss:, Kenwigs, and a minute 
Runaway Couple. The stage is soon filled with old friends and 
familiar faces and the charm is complete when the Blinded Soldier 
introduces his friend Sergeant Bill Adams to Mr. Pickwick and Sydney 
Carton. The Dickens people then wish to learn something of modern 
doings and listen eagerly while the Sergeant sings them a song entitled 
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points out to the Dickens characters with the aid of Nurse Phyllis 
(the fiance of the Blinded Soldier) that they may help our present 

‘day troubles by assisting to erect a home for the men who have given 
their sight for the nation, to which they readily assent. 

Act III. is preluded by a monologue by another Blinded Soldier 
(Mr.. Harry Allard) appealing to the sympathy of the audience. 
Then we are introduced to many of the most prominent of Dick »ns’s 
characters labouring under present war conditions. The scene is 
laid at the White Horse, Ipswich. Before dawn has really 
broken a queue forms up outside a corner shop where an active 
shopman has displayed a board “Soap: No Coupons.’ While 
‘Tilly Slowboy shakes a dusty door-mat over the waiting crowd. Mr. 
Pickwick tries to push his way to the head of the queue and is steered 
into safety at the end by the ever watchful Sam. Flag girls appear 
selling flags to Dickens folk, and the Artful Dodger seizes the oppor- 
tunity to steal a flag girl’s money box, cleverly discovered in Mr. 
Bumble’s coat-tails. Oliver Twist asks for more and is refused because 
he has no ration card, but the Marchioness bears him off to share her 
coupon. Mrs. Pardiggle causes endless mirth as a Visiting Lady to 
sick soldiers. Cap’n Cuttle, Major Bagstock and Mr. Dick with 
his kite, representing the Navy, the Army and the Air Force sing a 
trio to their glory. 

At the close of the play, when the Dickens folk have been gathered 
together again by the Spirit of the Library and her attendants, and 
have announced that their night’s work has been completed, three 
‘dainty little Heralds of the Dawn appear and announce the approach 
of daybreak, and the curtain comes down at the close of the final 
‘chorus. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards Branch of the Dickens Fellowship 
attempted a bold thing when they launched out on the presentation 
of this play, but the result thoroughly justified the action. Among 
all those who took part so many were so good that it s invidious to 
pick out any individual. All services were given without fee for the 
sake of the c:use, and the producer, Mr. Harold Savery, upon whom 
perhaps the heaviest task fell, is to be congratulated upon a 
p-tfo:mance which for originaliy and finish equals many a 
London production. 


POE AND DICKENS 


N his article on Barnaby Rudge, in “Graham Magazine” for Feb- 
ruary, 1842, Edgar Allen Poe said that he had solved the mystery 
of Haredale’s murder on reading the story of Solomon Daisy, and that 
he had drawn attention to the fact in a review of the early parts of the 
story in the “ Philade!phia Saturday Evening Post” for May lst, 
1841, when “ the story had only just begun.” 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, in his book ‘“‘ The- Problem of Edwin 
Drood,” in the chapter entitled the ‘‘ Methods of Dickens,” referring 
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to Poe’s assertion, ventured to doubt that it was possible for anyone 
to arrive at such a conclusion unless he had read farther into the story 
than the statement made by Solomon Daisy. And as no one seemed 
to have seen the early review of Poe’s, some doubt existed as to whether 
Poe ever wrote such an article, as no collection of Poe’s works contained 
it, and no authority on them had ever made reference to it. 

After reading Sir William Nicoll’s book, Mr. Glyde Wilkins, of Pitts- 
burg, set to work to unearth the article and was successful in his 
efforts. The article was reprinted in the “ New York Times” of 
June, 1st, 1913, and its publication confirmed Sir William Nicholl’s 
opinions, that if Poe had discerned the mystery which he professed to 
have done, he must have read at least as far as Chapter V. and had not 
discovered ‘the secret immediately on the perusal of the story of 
Solomon Daisy.” 

The article reveals tke fact that Poe had actually read as far as Chap- 
ter XI., which proves that Poe was not justified in saying that the 
story had “only just begun.” And it now turns out that he had 
really made no wonderful discovery at all. 

In the “ British Weekly’ for 26th June, 1913, Sir William Nicolf 
dealt at length with the whole question and showed conclusively that 
Poe in his Jater article, in which he boasted of his discovery of the 
secret in the former article, not merely was misleading and untrue, but 
was really setting himself the task of correcting certain statements 
which he therein made and which were not borne out by the actual 
facts the complete book revealed. It was a clever and painstaking 
piece of reasoning and a task worthy of accomplishing. Mr. Glyde 
Wilkins has reprinted in pamphlet form the “ Philadelphia Evening 
Post ” article of May lst, 1841, together with Claudivs Clear’s article 
from the “ British Weekly,” with a short introduction. It is admirably 
produced and limited to twenty copies only, which makes it a rare 
item of Dickensiana. The pamphlet would, however, have been more 
valuable to students had he included the “ Graham Magazine”’ article 
as well . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DICKENS AND ASQUITH PHRASEOLOGY 


Sir.—Mr. Asquith is a widely read individual and the question is 
how far has a subconscious influence of Dickens contributed to his 
phraseology. JI append two passages in illustration. 

Yours faithfully. 
65 Springfield Road, ALGERNON WARREN. 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8, ; 
January 22nd, 1919. 

Great Expectations, Chapter 19— 

~** What alone was wanting to the realisation of a vast fortune he 
considered to be More Capital. | Those were the two little words—- 
more capital. Now it appeared to him (Pumblechook), that if that 
capital were got into the business through a sleeping partner, sir- - 
which sleeping partner would have nothing to do but walk in, by” 
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self or deputy, whenever he pleased, and examine the books—and 
wall in twice a year, and take the profits away in his pocket, to the 
tune of fifty per cent.—it appeared to him that that might be an 
opening for a young gentleman of spirit combined with property, 
which would be worthy of his attention. But what did I think? He 
had great confidence in my opinion, and what did I think? I gave 
it as my opinion ‘ Wait a bit !?” 

Dombey and Son, Vol. II., Chapter 5— 

“A pause succeeds ; and then cook, feeling as president, that her 
sentiments are waited for, wonders whether—and there stops. The 
housemaid wonders too, and so does Mrs. Perch, who has the happy 
social faculty of always wondering when other people wonder, without 
being at al] particular what she wonders at. Mr. Tomlinson, who now 
desires an opportunity of bringing down the spirits of the ladies to 
his own level, says: Wait and see; he wishes some people were out 
of this.” 


PERSONS OF CRITICAL TASTE: A COINCIDENCE 


Sir.—lIf I had only known, I might have increased. such interest as 
my article in your January issue possessed for your readers. In the 
article I dealt with a recent criticism of Dickens, and quoted: ‘ His 
vast gallery of grotesques has impressed itself in the language ; he is 
still more quoted than anybody, because the journalist has a pressing 
need to be humorous in a hurry ; but he is not so much read, and the 
tears shed over his pathos are nothing like so copious. He did not go 
in his novels much above middle-class life, and the lower and middle 
classes to-day like to read about the aristocracy, the circle they loudly 
condemn and secretly hope to reach.’® And on the next page I quoted 
the same critic as follows: “‘ Persons of critical taste perceive pretty 
clearly nowadays that Dickens, after hypnotising his vast public, was 
in turn hypnotised by it, spoilt his stories to save his reputation with 
the crowd, and drove himself to death with the feverish anxieties of 
unnecessary readings.’’ 

Now, will you please turn to page 32 of your January issue. There, 
Mr. Castieau says: But-perhaps the most vicious attack ever made 
on Charles Dickens was contained in a review of A Tale of Two Cities, 
published in December “Saturday Review ” of 1859. And he gives 
two extracts. I have already considerably encroached on your space, 
and I won’t repeat those extracts. They may be found on pages 32 
and 33. ‘‘ No portion of his popularity is due to intellectual excellence,” 
is perhaps the gem. 

J rubbed, my eyes when I read these extracts from the ‘“ Saturday 
Review ” of December, 1859. They might have been written by the 
very same gentleman of whom I had written ! Not so, of course, 
but the criticisms which had begotten my article had been taken 
from yes, from the “Saturday Review ’”’ of November, 1918. 
Can the leopard change his spots, or the Ethiopian his skin ?...‘The 
“Saturday Review” is in 1918 just as bewildered and angered by 
Dickens’s popularity as it was in 1859, The coincidence is surely a 
very interesting one, and it shows how some people live and do nof 
learn, 
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Yours faithfully, 
J. W. T. Ley. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


7 didn’t knew, and new I do knew, and that shows the aaneziage of 
asking, don’t it???—Rosa DartLe. 


QUESTIONS 


“ Pickwick”? GorTcHAKOv. In the New York Times of 12th Jan. 
last, the following sentence appears in a leading article on ‘The War 
Scare of 1875”’: “how ‘ Pickwick’ Gortchakovy sent a cireular telegram 
beginning ‘ Peace is now assured.’”’ Gortchakov was Russia’s Prime 
Minister. of the time, but why was ‘ Pickwick ’’ used as an adjective 
to describe him ?—T. H. Lcomis. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—In December, the Chrisimas Carol was recited 
by Mr. J. R. E. Jones, whose delightful rendering of the old story 
made it of new interest and appeal to all who heard him. The chair 
was taken by the Rev. Arnold Pinchard. Garments given by the 
members for poor children were handed in and a collection was taken 
in aid of the ‘‘ Charles Dickens Home.” On January 8th, a Ladies’ 
Evening with Miss Bennett in the chair took the form of an informa! 
discussion on David Copperfield, in which numerous members took 
part. This little interchange of opinions and ideas was much enjoyed. 
On February 8th, a ‘‘ Whist Drive’ was held at the Old Meeting 
Scheol, Bristol Street, at 7 o’clock on behaif of the ‘* Charles Dickens 
Hene.” The treasurer has already received about £250. 


BOSTON (U.S.A.).— Following a dinner at the Women’s City Club 
on 7th February, a Boston Branch of the Dickens Fellowship was 
organized. The occasion was planned as an entirely informal affair 
to observe the 107th birthday anniversary of the author, but so eager 
were those who attended to have the circle enlarged that the meeting 
resulted in the election of Amos Woodbury Rideout, president ; Mrs. 
Alfred P. Lowell and Dr. G. G. Bulfinch, vice presidents; Mrs. A. 
Lincoln Bowles, secretary, and B. B. Huggins, treasurer. The table 
was decorated with scarlet geraniums, Dickens’s favourite flower. 
Nearly one-half the company had been in the Dickens country and 
there were many pleasing reminiscences of the old English inns, and 
other places made famous in his novels. Letters of greeting from 
other groups formed to keep his “memory green,” and regrets from 
those unable to attend who desire to become members, were read. 
Two invitations for summer meetings were received. It was voted to 
have the annual dues cover the subscription to The Dickensian. 


DUBLIN.—On January 8th the branch returned to the old form 
of literary meeting. Two clever and comprehensive papers on ‘‘ Ob- 
jectionable Characters in Dickens ’’ were contributed by Miss W. J. 
Lawrenson and Miss McCurdy. The’ former laid emphasis on the 
preponderance of objectionable characters, especially of hypocrites 
in Dickens’s works, and said that without these characters the author 
could not have accomplished a tithe of the good done by his books. 
Miss McCurdy said the title of the paper was rather a misnomer ; 
that these characters were not objectionable to the reader at all and 
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that she would object rather to. some of the good characters much 
more than to the bad ones. Short papers on the same subject were 
read by Miss Richards, Mrs. Montgcmery and Miss Hogg, the two 
latter being of a humorous .character. Mr. W. Cairns gave a couple 
of excellent readings from Martin Chuzzlewit. On February 5th the 
Annual: Birthday Celebration was held in the Cafe Cairo, and took 
the form of a Social and Book Tea, badges being worn representing 
the titles of different books (not confined to Dickens). Great in- 
genuity was displayed in the badges, and authors of all times and 
variety were represented. Dickens was of course much in evidence. 
A lady who carried, as her badge, a bag labelled ‘“‘ To carry home the 
First Prize ” had her Great Hxpectations realised as she did carry off 
one of the prizes for the most successful interpretation of the badges. 
After tea a most enjoyable musical programme was given to which 
Mrs. Mitchell (violin), the Misses Burke and Mr. McCormack con- 
tributed. On February 19th the subject for discussion was ‘“‘ Some 
littl -known Dickens People,”’ conducted by Mrs. E. A. Montgomery. 
Papers and readings were given which introduced various characters 
frem the Reprinted Pieces, Christmas Stories, Sketches by Boz, and 
Pictures from Italy. A great deal of interest was evinced in the 
Readings which followed. 


GLOUCESTER.—The Hon. Secretary, on January 8th, reported 
that about 150 Dickens books had been sent as Christmas gifts to 
British soldiers abroad; and that 107 woolien and flannel articles 
had been sent to the Serbian Relief Fund and local Red Cross 
Hespitals. Readings frcm Martin Chuzzlewit were given by the Presi- 
dent, Miss Ruby G. Viney, Mr. E. J. C. Palmer, Mr. H. W. Bruton, 
and a discussion followed. Donations of £1 ls. 0d. each were made 
to various institutions. On January 23rd, the Branch gave a New 
Year’s treat at the Corn Exchange to 320 children of local sailors and 
soldiers who had lost their fathers in the war. The little guests were 
entertained to a bountiful tea, after which there was a concert, followed 
by Christmas trees, and each child received a gift. The anniversary 
of Charles Dickens’s birth was celebrated by the holding of a social 
gathering at the Guildhall on February 5th, Mr. Richings presiding. 
The programme included songs and instrumental music ; and recitations 
by Lieut. F. W. Harvey, Miss Darkin and Mr. E. Kerdall Pearson. 
The President suktmitted the tcast of ‘“‘The Immortal Memory of 
Charles .Dickens,’? and it was honoured in real Pickwickian fashion 
with the aid of a steaming bow] of punch, Mr. E. J. C. Palmer cfificiating 
as the “friendly waiter.”’ A collection on behalf of the Charles Dickens 
Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors realised £14 10s. On March 5th 
further Martin Chuzzlewit readings were given by the President, Mrs. 
W. L. Edwards, Mr. A. H. Palmer and Mr. J. R. Underwood. 


GUILDFORD.— On December 16th, the Rev. A. Belton Gwynn, one 
of the members of the Fellowship, gave a recital of A Christmas Carol 
in aid of the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors 
and a delightful evening was spent. For two hours the rector of 
Compton held his audience enthralled, as with perfect control of voice 
and gesture, he unfolded to them the deep humanity of Dickens’s 
famous story. 


LITHGOW (Australia)—A new Branch of the Fellowship was 
formed in January last at a meeting held in Skan’s rooms. Mr. 
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Wellesley occupied the chair and the following officers were eleoted :-— 
President, Mr. Isley ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. J. Ryan, Meads, Tar- 
takover, Stephenson, Freer, H. Bloom;.Skan, A. E. Roper, P. A. 
Moss, and Dr. Malcolm, Rev. Dillon, and Major Bracey. Committee : 
Messrs. Wellesley and, Holton, with power to add. Mr. Edwards 
was appointed secretary and treasurer protem. The Sydney Branch 
of the Fellowship offered to send speakers to Lithgow to lecture on 
the movement. Fifty members were enrolled, and there igs every 
prospect of a very successful branch. 


LIVERPOOL.—A delightful rendering of A Christmas Carol was 
given in St. George’s Hall Concert Room, on 15th December, by Prof. 
William Miles. The characterisation of the immortal actors of Dickens’s 
yuletide romance was exquisitely done, and Prof. Miles was very warmly 
congratulated on his effort. The recital, which secured an excellent 
attendance, was in aid of the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors, which should thereby substantially benefit. At 
the Royal Institution, on January 15th, 1919, Mr. R. B. Donkin in 
the chair, the President, Mr. T. N. Philip, delivered a lecture on 
“Dickens and his love for the Poor.’’ Dickens having endured great 
suffering of mind and body, the impression had never left him, and 
he always vigorously championed the cause of his poorer brethren. 
His many articles on the education of children, cause of drink, and 
existing social evils bore good fruit. He was never false to his class 
nor did he ever level a taunt at the poor ; it could be truly said of him, 
that he did more to improve social conditions than any other man, 
and yet he was by no means a Socialist. He believed in his own 
characters, and held them up as a mirror to nature, as examples and 
precepts. On 29th January, Mr. G. A. Tessimond gave a paper entitled 
“A Little Talk about Mark Twain,” Mr. J. Wallace presiding, and 
on February 12th, Mr. T. N. Philip in the chair, *‘ Mr. Harry Helsby,” 
one on *‘ Certain Old Maids and Bachelors in Dickens.” Mr. Helsby, 
in the course of a well thought-out paper, reviewed a considerable 
number of Dickens’s Old Maids and Bachelors, including Miss Pross, 
Lucretia Tox, Sally Brass, Betsey Trotwood and Tim Linkinwater 
and Mr. Pickwick. He pointed out their naturalness, and said they 
were among the best and most carefully drawn of Dickens’s characters. 
The paper which was full of points of quiet humour, was listened.to 
with much appreciation. The last meeting of the Session was held on 
February 26th, the Rev. E. Clarke occupying the chair. The evening’s 
programme consisted of papers, and a discussion on Hard Times, the 
book selected for study during the past session. The discussion was 
opened by the Chairman, who considered that Dickens was in an un- 
settled state when he wrote the book, but that it showed his wonderful 
sympathy with the Labour Question. Miss Reid gave a short paper 

n ‘Sissy Jupe’s attitude towards education.’> The discussion was 
continued by Mr. Doherty, Mr.. Boothman, Miss Parnell, who were of 
the opinion that Hard Tunes was one of the best and most consistent 
of the books that Dickens wrote. . Mr. Wallace contributed one of his 
excellent poetical papers. At the Annual General Meeting on the same 
date, the Statement of Accounts were submitted and _ the ent 
re-elected for the ensuing session. 


LONDON.—On January 12th, under the. chairmanship of Mr. 
Edwin -Pugh, Mr. Gustavus J. Haviland gave a most interesting and 
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instructive chat about some ‘‘ London Names.’’? The paper was full 
of good things, all thoroughly well appreciated hy a Dickensian audi- 
ence. Mr. Edwin Pugh paid a high tribute to the humour exhibited 
by the reader of the paper. Mr. Haviland had on view a number of 
prints from his extensive collection. The Annual Birthday Recital 
on February 7th, at the Guildhall School of Music was a great success 
in every way. Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., recited The Cricket on 
the Hearth in fine style, holding his crowded audience spellbound from 
the beginning to end ; indeed, he was never in finer form. Alderman 
Sir William Treloar, the chairman, made an appeal on behalf of the 
Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, with the 
result that £35 15s. 9d. was collected. At the close of the evening, 
Alderman Sir William Dunn voiced the thanks of the assembly for 
the treat Mr. Dickens had given them. On March Ist, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Hubert, late secretary of the Southend Branch, 
Mr. Cumberland Clark gave his lantern lecture on “‘ Dickens and some 
of his Characters.”» Over 100 splendid coloured pictures were projected 
on the screen. The characters were as impersonated by Mr. Bransby 
Williams, Sir H. Beerhohm Tree and Mr. and Miss Lucas, as well ax 
copies of pictures by Fred Barnard, Reynolds and others. The Chair- 
man, after thanking Mr. Clark for his lecture, appealed to the gathering 
to do their best to fill Caxton Hall on 12th April on the occasion cf 
the Glee Union Concert, and the attention of Members was drawn to 
the series of Rambles (see Diary). 


MANCHESTER.—At the January meeting, Mr. T. C. Twining 
presided, and there was a good audience of members, reinforced by » 
considerable number of members of the Manchester Playgoers’ Club. 
who attended, on the invitation of the Council, in pursuance of the 
poliey bemg adopted among the city literary and similar societies cf 
fraternisng one with another. Mr. Yenry Yates, President of the 
Branch, welcomed the visitors, and Mr. Stracey, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Playgoers’ Club, responded. Mr. S. T. Mills read a 
paper on “Charles Dickens’s Replies to his Critics,” and in the in- 
teresting discussion that followed, several of the visitors took part. 
The Birthday Celebration was a great success. Mr. Frank Speaiglit 
gave an interesting lecture, illustrated with lantern views, on ‘‘ People 
I have Met and Places I have Seen in Two-hundred Thousand. Miles 
of Travel.” ‘The large Milton Hall was crowded. In the absence ot 
the President, the chair was occupied by Mr. Albert Nicholson, who 
was supported on the platfcrm by the Lord Mayor (Alderman Makeague) 
the Lady Mayoress, Mtr. Alderman Plummer, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
and others. The Lord Mayor gave a short address and at the close 
of the lecture proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Speaight, which was 
carried, with acelamation. Mr. Speaight by way of addendum to his 
lecture delighted the audience by giving two recitals—the First Stave 
of A Christmas Cayol, and a selection from David Copperfield. During 
an. interval several! lady members of the Branch made a collection in 
aid of the Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, and thi- 
realised nearly £30. At the meeting on March 7th. Mr. Cuming Walter~ 
opened 2 discussion on The Uncommercial Traveller. Mar. John Switt 
presided, and subsequent speakers included Mrs. Wainwright and 
Messrs. Brabner, Rawcliffe and Rev. T. M. Phillips. 


MONTREAL. <A highly commendable presentation of characters 
ee 3 
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in costume, from Charles Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shon! the book’ for 
the session, was given before the members and friends at the Victoria 
Hall, Westmount, on 28th January. The entertainment consisted of 
A Whirl of Entertainments,” and was presented as a railroad ineeting. 
It opened at the depot at 8-15 and the plan of route was explained by 
_ the conductor, T. M. Barrington, president of the Fellowship. At 
8-30 the chief engineer, A. Patterson, in the Engine Tender, pointed 
out on a skilfully arranged chart the points of interest centred in the 
footsteps of Little Nell. At 8-45 in the exhibition car, Miss Baker- 
Edwards and pupils gave the ‘“‘ only stupendous collection of real wax- 
‘ works in the world—Myrs. Jarley’s.”” At 9-20 “Little Nell’s Friend, 
the Schoolmaster,” was delightfully delineated by the Rev. W. G. 
Irving. At 9-30, in the parlour car, A. B. Ware, with three companions, 
including Little Nell’s grandfather, exposed the methods of the card- 
sharpers when they had the grandfather as a victim. At 9-45, A. J. 
Leate, in the observation car, gave a representation of Daniel Quilp. 
The train arrived at the terminus at 10 p.m. The entertainment was 
interspersed with songs. 


NEW YORK.—The branch held its annual Christmas Party on 
December 20th, 1918, with a very large attendance. For a number 
of years it has been a practice to supply the Rhindlander School for 
Crippled Children with a Christmas Tree and presents for the children. 
This year over 150 presents and $24 in cash were provided. The 
programme of the evening was varied and in holiday spirit. On 
January 17th, 1919, a regular meeting was held, on which the novel 
A Tale of Two Cities was the subject of discussion. Mrs. Alice K. 
Newcomer gave a Synopsis of the story; Miss Elizabeth Herrick 
spoke on ‘‘ Sidney Carton’s sacrifice and Service”; Mr. E. Kilburn 
Scott read the second chapter of the book, dealing with the journey 
of the stage over the Dover Road, and then gave some interesting 
reminiscences of the locality, near where he was brought up, and 
where his family live, illustrated with a large map; Mr. H. Wellington 
Wack read an original poem, “‘ The Devastated Trees of France,” of 
great strength and beauty; Dr. Marie J. Hyndman, who is leaving 
for Serbia to help in reconstruction work, said farewell and told of the 
work she contemplates; the President, Dr. Lyman Whitney Allen 
spoke eloquently on the subject, ‘‘ France, Democracy and Dickens.” 
After adjournment, refreshments were served and a social hour enjoyed. 


PLYMOUTH.—The Tiny Tims of Plymouth enjoyed the annual 
tea and entertainment provided for them by the Dickens 
Fellowship. Over 700 assembled in the Guildhall on 22nd January, 
where the Mayor (Mr. J. P. Brown) first wished them a pleasant evening. 
Full justice was done to the excellent tea provided, an army of helpers 
lending assistance in the true Dickens spirit. The entertainment was 
a huge success. Songs, all of a humorous character, were sung, 
and other interesting items filled the programme. 


PRINCETOWN.—A “Boz Night” was given on February ‘7th, 
in the Common Room of the Work Centre, Princetown, under the 
supervision of one of our members, Mr. Frederick Bradbury. An 
excellent and varied programme was provided, embracing readings 
from Nécholas Nickleby, The Old Curiosity Shop, A Tale of Two Cities, 
David Copperfield, by Mrs. George Bishop, Frederick Bradbury, Reg. 
Allen, Albert Cooper, Raymond Cree; and character sketches of 
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Vincent Crummies, Harcld Skimpole and Mrs. Nickleby, by Messrs. Reg. 
Allen; Albert Coaper and Raymond Cree respectively. Mr. Bradbury 
also read “a hitherto unpublished chapter of Pickwick Papers, which, 
we were informed, was intended. to bear a purely Pickwickian con- 
struction.: A special item ran, ‘‘ Commemoration: comrades will be 
asked to rise in silence in honour of ‘The Immortal memory of Charles 
Dickens.’ Our hearty congratulations to all concerned. 


' SOUTHAMPTON.— Owing to the Military demands for acccm- 
inodation the micetings of this Branch of the Fellowship had to be 
suspended for the session 1818-1819, but on February 25th a very 
enjoyable Whist Drive was attended by the Members and their friends 
at St. Barnabas Hall. 


STOCKPORT.— On January 2nd, readings from Nicholas Nickleby 
were given. Mr. Fietcher (Chairman) gave ‘Nicholas Nickleby’s 
Ccach Ride,” Mrs. Bowler ‘‘ The iXenwigs’ Party,’ and Mr. Tcmlin 
‘Nicholas Surprises Mr. Squeers.’’ The Birthday was celebrated by 
2 Social. Gathering. There was « numerous gathering under the 
presidency of Mr. Helm. Miss Kilner (piano), Mrs. Parkinson and 
Miss Campbell (songs), Miss May Burns and Mrs. Bowler (recitals), 
Mr. H. Brown (acecmpanist). Refreshments were served during the 
evening. The Rev. H. Twyford proposed **The Immortal Memory 
of Charles Dickens.” He said after the shock of tribulation through 
which we had. just passed, we found the qualities of character and 
perscnal virtues. which. Dickens exalted were of increasing value. 
Mr. Twyford’s earnest graceful tribute to the great author stirred 
chords’ of sympathy in the minds of all present. On March 6th, a 
paper was read on “The Cheeryble Brothers ”’ by the Secretary. 


SYDNEY (Australia).--The Branch commenced the year 1918 
with a newly-elected Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, who, with 
the aid of the President, His Honor Judge Backhouse, and Ccmmittee, 
re-organised the society to suit altered conditions, caused by several 
circumstances, prcminent among them being the World-War. In 
licu of ten in-door'meetings, the Conimittee decided to hold only 
six, the other four taking the form of excursions to places of beauty 
and. interest witkin éasy access of Sydney. These outings enable the 
mrmbers to beccme better acquainted, and increase considerably the 
spirit of fellowship which should abound in a true Dickens Fellowship. 
Every meeting was presided. over by the President, Judge Backhouse. 
Amongst those who have contributed lectures were Colonel Reuter 
E. Roth, C.M.G., D.S.0., V.D., who gave a most delightful one on 
“Candles, Pistols ond’ Busses : Links from Pickwick.” The lecturer 
brought many articles frem his collection to illustrate his remarks and 
showed he knew this Pickwick by heart. Mrs. A. Le Page, M.A., and 
Miss K. M. O’Brien, B.A., also contributed papers on Coketown ( Hard 
Times) and ‘‘ Rough Diamonds.” The Rev. George Walters gave 
Dickens readings th’ his inimitable fashion, Miss Lalaye Welch, in 
her recitations of ‘“ Miss Miggs,” etc., hus always the right atmosphere, 
and Mr. Frank ‘Walker contributed a most imteresting paper on 
“Dickens in America.” 


TORONTO.— -Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith gave a recital of A Christmas 
Carol before a large audience on December 13th and was received 
with the most. geperous demonstrations of delight of those present. 
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The chair was taken by Dr. Jas. L. Hughes, who briefly spoke on 
Dickens as an educator. Good music was provided by Miss Oger and 
Miss Robertson. A collection of over-eight pounds was taken up at 
the close for Christmas cheer for the poor. * The large hall of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music on January 10th was not large enough to 
hold the crowd which filled every inch of space, and some could not 
ect in. The players presented six scenes from Bleak House, arranged 
by the president, which were much enjoyed. Mrs. W. Stafford as.Mrs. 
Rowncewell, Miss Clarice Spencer as Lady Dedlock, Miss D. M. Webb 
as Hortense, Miss Grace Webster as Guster, were conspicuous for the 
excellence of their acting ; Miss Verna Walker made a capital Jo, Mr. 
Marchant as Tulkinghorn and Mr. Baker as Snagsby were true to 
character ; Mrs. Rostance, Miss Patton, and Miss Gwendoline Stafford, 
who was “sweet” as Rosa, and Mr. Southwick as ‘“‘ Guppy,” all did 
well, while Mr. Moody was stately as Sir Leicester. Mr. Bumsted 
was well made up as a policeman, and Mr. A. J. Rostance (last, though 
not. least), was a veritable Chadband. The Birthday was celebrated 
on the seventh of February. Chairman, Mr. W. J. Bengough. The 
chief feature was a contest for Prizes offered by the President for the 
dress and make-up adjudged to be the truest to the Character. The 
vote was taken by show of hands after all the contestants had been 
twice paraded across the platform. The first prize for ladies was ac- 
corded by unanimous vote to Miss Grace Webster for her wonderful 
and accurate impersonation of Miss Havisham. Miss McEachern took 
the second as Betsey Trotwood and Mrs. General won the third for Mrs. 
t. W. Staftord. The gentlemen’s prizes were more closely contested 
there being little to choose between the Barnaby Rudge of Mr. H. Tasker 
and Mr. Bumpsted’s Fagin, both of which were excellent, and the 
third prize went to Master Milling as Davy Copperfield. About seventy 
characters entered the competition and the successful contestants 
were congratulated on all hands. The prizes were all original water- 
colour sketches of Dickens characters. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The children’s treat and festival 
which is organised annually by G lasgow Dickens. Saciety is one of the 
most pleasing gatherings of the kind which are held in the city during 
the Christmas season. Over 1,000 children were invited, and the 
fare provided for the gleeful little guests was thoroughly enjoyed. 
On January 27th, Sheriff Lyell lectured on ‘‘The Barristers of 
Dickens.”’ The lecture proved that the Sheriff is. not only an ardent 
admirer of the power of Dickens in delineating. characters which 
have a peculiar fascination for men learned in the law, but an in- 
terpreter of those types of whom the novelist himself would have 
been proud. With his fine elocutionary gifts and his rich sense 
of humour, Sheriff Lye!l was in his element in giving impersonations 
as well as impressions of some of the typical examples of the bar- 
risters enshrined in the pages of Dickens. In connection with the 
Society a birthday service was held on 9th February in Langside 
Hill U.F. Church. The Scripture lessons. were read by Principal Sir 
Donald MacAlister, K.C.B., and a special collection was taken in aid 
of the society’s fund, w hich is being raised to name. a play-room in 
Bridgeton Day Nursery. An address on ‘‘The Evangel of Charles 
Dickens ” was delivered by the Rev. R. H. Strachan. From February 
22nd to 27th, Mr. Percival Steed’s dramatic version of Great Expecta- 
tions was given at the Atheneum in-aid of the Scottish National Tn: 
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stitution for Blinded Heroes and the Scottish Women’s Hospitals. 
Mr. Steed welded his scenes with exceptional skill, and the whole was 
a delightful blend of. Dickens’s humour and sentiment, ably acted by 
the Athenzeum Dramatic Society, and greatly enjoyed. On March 6th 
a lecture on ** Dickens in Glasgow ”’ was delivered by Mr. George Eyrc- 
Todd, who described the various occasions on which the novelist was 
in Glasgow and the objects of his visits, and made interesting allusions 
to contemporary notabilities in literature. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, Eto. 

The Isfe Story of Charles Dickens, by Norman Croom-Johuso1i. 
LL.B.  (Illustrated.) ‘“ Books for the Bairns.””» London: Stead’< 
Publishing House, 3d. 

Poe and Dickens: a mystery cleared up. Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A 
Privately printed and limited to twenty copies. 

Douglas Jerrold: Dramatist and Wit, by Walter Jerrold, wit!) 
portraits and other illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. London: 
Hodder end Stoughton, 16/- net. 

The Secret of Dickens, by W. Walter Crotch. Demy 8vo., 7/6: 
London: Chapman and Hall. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘Famous Dickensian Inns,” by B. W. Matz. III., La Belle Sauvage 
Inn; IV., The Great White Horse, Ipswich; Y., The George and 
Vulture ; VI., The Maypole Chigwell (2 parts); VII., The Leather 
Bottle, Cobham ; VIII., The White Hart Boro’ ; IX., The Angel, Bury. 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston, U.S.A.), 19th December, 1918. 
2nd, 11th, 21st, 29th January ; 7th, 18th and 25th February. 

“A Turkey Hunt: The Patience of Little Nell,” by Harry Kendall. 
Yorkshire Observer, 24th December. 

““At the George (Greta Bridge): Visions in the Dickens Room,” by 
W.T.P. Liverpool Courier, 24th December. 

““Dickens and the Thames,” by Claudius Clear. British Weekty. 
26th December. ; 

“* Christmas in Dickens.’ Common Sense, 28th December. 

‘*The Schoolmistress of Literature: 14, Sophy Wackles and Mis< 
Mont flathers.” The Schoolmaster, 28th December. 

‘*St. Pancras Memories’’ (Dickens Associations). St. Pancras 
Ohrontcle, 27th December ; 3rd and 10th January. 

“Saturday Night Thoughts : What Betsey Trotwood Thought: 
Boston (U.S. A.) Evening Transcript, 4th January. 

‘“ The Whereabouts of Dotheboys,” by J.R.F. Glasgow Herald, 4t\ 
January. 

** Pickwick in the Nursery.” The Times, 7th January. 

* Bill Sikes takes the Chair.”” Evening Standard, 3\st January. 

**Why Dickens Lost his Temper”: Interview with Mr. Howard, » 
compositor who set Edwin Drood. Weekly Dispatch, 2nd February. 

“A Night with the Pickwickians,” by ‘“‘ Serjeant Buzfuz,” Ti 
Trish Cyclist, 29th January. 

‘Birthdays for Remembrance: Charles Dickens.”” ZYeachers’ 
World, 5th February. 

_‘* Dickens as a Social Reformer,” by Frank G. Jackson. Yorkshiv. 
Weekly Post, 8th February. 
“Links with Dickens,” by E.F. The Bugle, February 7th. 
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“A Moral Pocket Handkerchief.” Connoisseur, February. 

““Dickens’s London.” Illustrated page by Frederick Adcoek. The 
Queen, 15th. February. 

‘<Christmas with the English Novelists” (chiefly Dickens); by T. M. 
Kelshall. The Trinidad Guardian, Christmas number 1918. ~ 

“Charles Dickens’’ Christian Science Monitor, 7th February. 

“Dickens <‘ Best Sellers’’’ by B. W. Matz, Book Monthly, March. 

“Dickens and the Road: IV., V., VI., by Sheriff T. A. Fyfe. 
The King’s Highway, January, February, March, 1919. 

“ Charles Dickens: a character study,’ by N. Stephen, F.S.P. 
(with Portrait). Zhe Apprentice (Manchester), January, 1919. 

“Dr. Johnson as the original of Pickwick,” by E. R. Thompson. 
Nineteenth Century. March. 

“Ts Dickens still Popular,” by Bransby Williams. Sunday Evening 
Telegram, 16th March. : 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
; APRIL 

3. Stockport : Annual Meeting in Dickens Room. 

4. Manchester : Annual Meeting at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 

10. Edinburgh: Annual Meeting at Goold Hall. 

tl. Glasgow: Annual Meeting at Masonic Hall. 

12. London: Grand Concert at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
behalf of the Charles Dickens Home. The St. Gecrge’s 
Glee Union wil] give a concert version of “‘ Merrie England,” 
by Edward German. Tickets, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, to be had of 
any member of the London Branch, or from the Seeretary. 

15. Redditch: Paper, “ Dickensian Humour and Pathos,” by Miss 
E. Mense, in Committee Room, Almshouses. 

25. Bristol: Paper, *‘ Probable origin of names used by Dickens,” by 
Mr. Sam Tucker, and Character Sketehes arranged by Mrs. 
R. Brown, in St. John’s Parish Hall. 

26. London: Members’ Afternoon. . Papers on Hard Times; Music 
etc., Annual Meeting at Anderton’s Hotel, at 3 p.m. 

MAY 

2. Hackney and Stoke Reta Annual Meeting and Readings. 

10. London and Hackney: Visit to the Charterhouse. The Party 
will assemble outside at 2-30. Guides, Mr. 8. J. Rust and 
Brother Bridger. 

20, Redditch: Annual Meeting, Music, etc., at Committee Room. 

31. Conference in London of the Dickens Fellowship. Particulars 

be of the Secretary. 
London and Hackney: Visit to Waltham Abbey. Guide, Mr. 
W. J. Roffey. The party will meet at the tram terminus at 
Waltham Cross at 3-15 p.m. 
JUNE 

14. London and Hackney: visit to-the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
South Kensington. Mr. Matz will explain the exhibits in 
the Forster Collection, and a member of the Library staff 
will place on view in Room 132 the items of London and 
Dickensian interest. Meet at the entrance at 2-45. 

28. London and Hackney: Summer Ramble round Twickenham, 
beginning at the house in which Dickens wrote Oliver Twist 
and ending at Pope’s Tomb. Under the guidance of. Dr. J. 
R. Leeson. Meet at Richmond new station yard at 3 p.m, 


From a water- 
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See “When Found—” 


